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Vol. V. A WREATH OF MANY FLOWERS, No, 2. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. See how the engulphing flood 
> Now closes o’er the wreck ! 
ones eee. And the proud ship which nobly rode 
a > Has vanished to a speck ! 
Hark! hear the howling blast! 
The winds tremendous roar! Beneath the deep blue wave, 
The hail and snow are drifting fast, On coral’s rocky bed, 

While billows lash the shore. Where sea flowers bloom in ocean's cave, 
There rests the sleeping dead ! 
Fiercely the gathering storm 

Sweeps o’er the vaulted sky; Again I hear a wail— 

The trees bend low their yielding form, Borne on the eastern breeze ; 


While tempests thunder high ! It comes upon the shivering gale, 
D> e 
From the Atlantic seas. 





How wond’rous is that power . 
Which bids the whirlwinds rise ; From o’er the deep blue main, 
. J 
And in the space of one short hour, The solemn requiem’s borne, 


Enwrap with gloom the skies. Friends of the lost, you look in vain, 
is They never will return! 
Hark! to the listening ear Sag Harbour, L. I., May, 1841. 


A startling cry is borne ; 
A sail is seen approaching near 
Our coast, before the storm ! WOMAN’S LOVE. 


~ 
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High on the dashing spray When all the world grows strange, 
The trembling barque is driven ; Still shall her arms enfold thee ; 
First sinks beneath the light of day, When smiling fortunes change, 
And then mounts up to heaven! Still shall her words uphold thee ;— 


How thrilling is the cry When all thine hopes shall fail, 
Which pierces through the blast ! And leave thee naught but care; 

The masts and sails in splinters fly, And when thy cheek grows pale, 
As on the rocks they're cast. Or wasted with despair ;— 





How home, with all its scenes, When desolation meets thee, 
Rush on their fainting souls— Without an arm to save ; 

Dashed is the glass of life’s young dreams,|} When Death himself shall greet thee, 
No ray of hope consoles. A victim for the grave ; 





The stately ship now reels— Then woman shall caress thee 

The whistling winds they sweep, With solicitude and care ; 
The white foam o’er the vessel steals— Then shall she softly bless thee 

And plunge all in the deep! With more than angel's prayer. 
Gar.—Von. V.—No. 2.—Ave. 1841. 33 
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(Continued from page 14.] 


The old lady took her seat under one of |! 
the large trees, and entered unhesitatingly 
into whatever conversation was within her 
hearing ; frequently calling away the Ches- 
tons to ask them questions or address to them |! 
remarks. The company generally divided || 
into groups; some sat, some walked, some || 
talked; and some, retreating farther into the 
woods, amused themselves and each other 
with singing, or playing forfeits. There was, 
as is usual in Philadelphia assemblages, a 
very large proportion of handsome young la- 
dies ; and all were dressed in that consistent, 
tasteful, and decorous manner which distin- 
guishes the fair damsels of the city of Penn. 

In a short time Mrs. Quimby missed her 
protegee, and looking round for him she ex- 
claimed, “Oh! if there isn’t Mr. Smith a 
sitting on a rail, just back of me all the time. 
Do come down off the fence, Mr. Smith. 


You’ll find a much pleasanter seat on this|| 


low stump behind me, than to stay perched 
up there. Myrtilla Cheston, my dear, come 
here—I want to speak to you.” 

Miss Cheston had the amiability to ap- 
proach promptly and cheerfully: though)! 
called away from an animated conversation 
with two officers of the navy, two of the ar- 
my, and three young lawyers, who had all 
formed a semi-circle round four of the most}! 
attractive belles; herself being the cynosure. 

“ Myrtilla”—said aunt Quimby, in rather 
a low voice—“do take some account of this 
poor forlorn man that’s sitting behind me. 
He’s so very backward, and thinks himself 
such a mere nobody, that I dare say he feels 
bad enough at being here withont an invita-|| 
tion, and all among strangers too—though 
I’ve told him over and over that he need not 
have the least fear of not being welcome. 
There now—there’s a good girl—go and|| 
spirit him up a Jittle. Yon know you are at 
home here on your brother’s own ground.” 

“T scarcely know how to talk to an Eng- 
lishmen”—replied Myrtilla, in a very low 
voice. 

“Why, can’t you ask him if he ever in 
his life saw so wide a river, and if he ever in 
his life saw sach big trees, and if he don’t 
think our sun a great deal brighter than his, 
and if he ever smelt buckwheat before?” 

Myrtilla turned towards Mr. Smith (and|) 
perceiving from his ill-suppressed smile that}, 
he had heard Mrs. Quimby’s instructions) | 
like Olivia in the play, she humored the jest 
by literally following them, making a curtsey 
to the gentleman, and saying—‘Mr. Smith, 


|—did you ever in your life see such bin trees: 
don’t you think our sun a great deal brighter : 
‘than yours—and did you ever smell buck. 
wheat before ?” 

| “J have not had that happiness’”—rep]ieq 
| Mr. Smith, with a simpering laugh, as he 
Tose from the old stump, and, forgetting that 

vit was not a chair, tried to hand ‘it to Myr. 
itilla. She bowed in acknowledgment, 
‘placed herself on the seat—and for a while 
‘endeavoured to entertain Mr. Smith, as he 
‘stood leaning (not picturesquely) against a 
‘portion of the broken fence. 

In the mean time Mrs. Quimby continued 
|to call on the attention of those around her, 
To some the old lady was a source of amuse. 
‘ment, to others of disgust and annoyance, 
‘By this time they all understood who she was 
and how she happened to be there. Fixing 
her eyes on a very dignified and fashionable. 
looking young lady, whom she had heard ad- 
‘dressed ‘as Miss Lybrand, and who with 
‘several others were sitting nearly opposite, 
“Pray, Miss,”"—said Aunt Quimby—* was 
| your grandfather’ s name Moses ?” 

“Tt was”—replied the young lady. 


“Oh! then you must be a grand-daughter 
‘of old Moses Lybrand, who kept a livery sta- 
ble np in Race street; and his son Aaron al- 
ways used to drive the best carriage, after 
the old man was past doing it himself. Is 
your father’s name Aaron ?” 


“ No madam”—said Miss Lybrand—look- 
‘ing very red—“ My father’s name is Rich- 
ard.” 


| “ Richard—he must have been one of the 
second wife’s children. Oh! [ remember 

seeing him about when he was a little boy. 

|He had a curly head, and on week days gene- 

‘rally wore a grey jacket and corduroy trow- 

sers ; but he iets nice bottle green suit for 
‘Sunday. Yes, yes—they went to our church, 
‘and sat up inthe gallery. And he was your 
‘father, was he? Then Aaron must have been 
your own uncle. He was a very careful 
driver for a young man. He learnt of his 
father. I remember just after we were first 
‘married, Mr. Quimby hiring Moses Lybrand’s 
best carriage to take me and my bridesmaids 
and groomsmen on a trip to Germantown. 
[t was a yellow choachee with red curtains, 
and held us all very well with close packing. 
In those days people like us took their wed- 
‘ding rides to Germantown and Frankford and 
Derby, and ordered a dinner at a tavern with 
custards and whips, and came home in the 
jevening. And the high-flyers when they got 
‘married went as far as Chester or Dunk’s 
Ferry. They did not then start off from the 
church door and scour the roads all the way 
to Niagara just because they were brides and 








did you ever in your life see so wide a river 


|grooms; as if that was any reason for flying 
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their homes directly. But pray what has be- bably counted the splatter-docks, and perhaps 
come of your uncle Aaron !” | Saw a fish Jump. —— 

“[ do not know”—said the young lady,| “ It’s all bashtulness—nothing in the world 
looking much displeased—“ I never heard of | but bashfulness —pursued Mrs. Quimby— 
at, “that’s the only reason Mr. Smith don’t 


him” e 
« But did you not tell me your grandfa-| talk. . 
ther's name was Moses *” || “For my part”—said a very elegant look- 


“There may have been other Moses Ly-| ing girl—* Tam perfectly willing to impute 
brands.” the taciturnity of Mr. Smith and that of all 
“Was not he a short pockmarked man,| other silent people to modesty. But yet | 
that walked a little lame, with something of | Must say, that as far as [ have had opportu- 
acast in his right eye: or, I won't be posi- nities of observing, most men above the age 
tive, may be it was in his left.” of twenty have sufficient courage to talk, if 
«] am very sure papa’s father was no such | they know what to say. When the head is 
looking person”"—replied Miss Lybrand— well furnished with ideas, the tongue can- 
«but | never saw him—he died before I was |not habitually refrain from giving them utter- 
; ” ance. 
"a Poor old man”—resumed Mrs. Quimby | “That’s a very good observation”—said 
_« if | remember right, he became childish || Mrs. Quimby—* and suits me exactly. But 
many years before his death.” .as to Mr. Smith, I do believe it’s all bashful- 
Miss Lybrand rose hastily, and proposed to | ness with him. Between ourselves (though 
her immediate companions a walk further |the British consul warrants him respectable) 
into the woods; and Myrtilla, leaving the I doubt whether he was ever in such genteel 
vicinity of Mr. Smith, came forward and|| Society before; and may be he thinks it his 
joined them: her friends making a private duty to listen and not to talk, poor man. But 
signal to her not to invite the aforesaid gen-||then he ought to know that in our country he 
tleman to accompany them. need not be afraid of nobody: and that here 
Aunt Quimby saw them depart, and look-|/4!! people are equal and one is as good as 
ing round said—* why Mr. Smith—have the another. os ; 
girls given you the slip. But to be sure, they|| “ Not exactly”—said the young lady— 
meant you to follow them.” “we have in America, as in Europe, numer- 
Mr. Smith signified that he had not cour-||OUS gradations of mind, manners, and charac- 
age to do so without an invitation, and that||ter- Politically we are equal, as far as re- 


he feared he had already been tiring Miss gards the rights of citizens and the protection 
Cheston. x of the laws; and also we have no privileged 


“Pho, pho”"—said Mrs. Quimby—* you are|/9rders. But individually it is difficult for the 
quite too humble. Pluck up a little spirit and|/Tefined and the vulgar, the learned and the 
run after the girls.” ignorant, the virtuous and the vicious to as- 

“I believe,” replied he—*I cannot take|/S0ciate familiarly and indiscriminately, even 
such a liberty.” in a republic.” ; . ‘ 

“Then I'll call Captain Cheston to intro-|| ‘The old lady looked mystified for a few 
duce you to some more gentlemen. Here—||™oments, and then proceeded—* As you say, 
wed mace people’s different. We can’t be hail fellow 

“ No—no”—said Mr. Smith—stopping her well met with Tom, Dick, and Harry—but 
| apprehensively—* I would rather not intrude|| for my part [ think myself as good as any 

_ any further upon his kindness.” body. , ee 

I declare you are the shame-facedest man No one contradicted this opinion, and just 
lever saw in my life. Well then you can then a gentleman came up and said to the 
walk about and look at the trees and bushes. |; Young lady—* Miss Atwood, allow me to 
There’s a fine large buttonwood, and there’s| Present you with a sprig of the last wild rO- 
a sassafras; or you can go to the edge of the reed of the season. I found a few still linger- 
bank and look at the river and watch how| !™g ona bush in a shady lane just above.” 
the tide goes down and leaves the splatter- “| bid their blossoms in my bonnet wave,” 
docks standing in the mud. See how thick|/said Miss Atwood—inserting them amid one 
they are at low water—I wonder if you! of the riband bows. 
couldn’t count them. And may be you'll see|| “ Atwood—Atwood”—said Aunt Quimby 
a wood-shallop pass along, or may be a coal|/— J know the name very well. Is not your 
barge. And who knows buta sturgeon may||father Charles Atwood, who used to keep a 
jump out of the water, and turn head over|/large wholesale store in Front street.” 
heels and back again—it’s quite a handsome|| “I have the happiness of being that gen- 
sight.” tleman’s daughter”—replied the young lady. 

Good Mr. Smith did as he was bidden, and|| “And you live up Chestnut now, don’t you 
walked about and looked at things, and pro-li—among the fashionables—” 

















36 Mr. Smith. 





———— 





“ My father’s house is up Chestnut street.” | 

“ Your mother was a Ross, wasn’t she—” 

“Her maiden name was Ross.” 

“IT thought so”—proceeded Mrs. Quimby | 
—“T remember your father very well. He) 
was the son of Tommy Atwood, who kept an | 
ironmonger’s shop down Second street by the| 
New Market. Your grandfather was a very 
obliging man, rather fat. I have often been 
in his store when we lived down that way. 
I remember once of buying a waffle-iron of 
him, and when I tried it and found it did not 
make a pretty pattern on the waffles, [ took 
it back to him to change it: but having no 
other pattern, he returned me the money as 
soon as [ asked him. And another time, he 
had the kitchen tongs mended for me without 
charging a cent, when I put him in mind 
that I had bought them there; which was 
certainly very genteel of him. And no won- 
der he made a fortune ; as all people do that 
are obliging to their customers, and proper] 
thankful to them. Your grandfather had a 
brother, Jimmy Atwood, who kept a china 
shop up Third street. He was your great 
uncle, and he married Sally Dickison, whose 
father old Adam Dickison was in the shoe- 
making line, and died rich. I have heard | 
Mr. Quimby tell all about them. He knew| 
all the family quite well, and he once had a 
sort of notion of Sally Dickison himself, be- 
fore he got acquainted with me. Old Adam 
Dickison was a very good man, but he and 
his wife were rather too fond of family names. 
He called one of his daughters Sarah after 
his mother, and another Sarah after his wife ; 
for he said * there couldn’t be too many Sally 
Dickisons.” But they found afterwards they 
could not get along without tacking Ann to 
one of the Sarahs, and Jane to the other. 
Then they had a little girl whom they called | 
Debby, after some aunt Deborah. But little 
Debby died, and next they had a boy; yet 
rather than the name should be lost, they chris- 
tened him Debbius. I wish I could remem- 
ber whether Debbius was called after the lit- 
tle Debby or the big one. Sometimes I think | 
is was one and sometimes t’other—I dare say, | 
Miss Atwood, you can tell, as you belong to) 
the family.” 

“Tam glad that I can set this question at! 
rest”—replied Miss Atwood, smiling hero-| 
ically—* I have heard the circumstance men-| 
tioned when my father has spoken of his| 
great-uncle Jimmy, the chinaman, and of the! 
shoemaker’s family into which uncle Jimmy | 
married, and in which were the two Sallys. | 
Debbius was called equally after his sister 
and his aunt.” 

Then turning to the very handsome and_| 
distingue-looking young gentleman who had 
brought her the flowers, and who had seemed 
much amused at the foregoing dialogue, Miss 








Vor. V. 





Atwood took his hand, and said to Aunt Quin. 
by—* Let me present to you a grandson of 
that very Debbius, Mr. Edward Symmingtop, 
my sort of cousin; and son of Mr. Symming. 
ton, the lawyer, who chanced to marry De}. 
bius’s daughter.” . 

Young Symmington laughed, and after te}}. 
ing Miss Atwood that she did every thing 
with a good grace, he proposed that they 
should join some of their friends who were 
amusing themselves farther up in the woods, 
Miss Atwood took his arm, and bowing to 
Mrs. Quimby, they departed. : 

“ That’s a very pleasant young lady”—saj 
she—* I am glad [ have got acquainted wit) 
her—she’s very much like her grandfather 
the ironmonger—her nose is the very image 
of old Benny’s. 

Fearing that their turn might come next, 
all the young people now dispersed from 
Aunt Quimby’s vicinity, who, accosting a 
housewifely lady that had volunteered ty 
superintend the arrangements of the table, 
proposed going with her to see the baskets 
unpacked. 

The remainder of the morning passed 
pleasantly away; and about noon, Myrtille 
Cheston and her companions, returning from 
their ramble, gave notice that the carriages 
from town were approaching. Shortly after, 
there appeared at the entrance of the wood, 
several vehicles filled with ladies and gen. 
tlemen, who had preferred this mode of con- 
veyance to coming up in the early bvat. 
Most of the company went to meet them, be- 
ing curious to see exactly who alighted. 

When the last carriage drew up, there 
was a buzz all round—* There is the Bar- 
on—there is the Baron Von Klingenberg— 
as usual, with Mrs. Blake Bentley and her 
daughters.” 

After the new arrivals had been conducted 
by the Chestons to the house, and adjusted 
their dresses, they were shown into what 
was considered the drawing-room part of the 
woods, and accommodated with seats. But 
it was very evident that Mrs. Blake Bentley's 
party were desirous of keeping chiefly to 
themselves, talking very loudly to each other, 
and seemingly resolved to attract the atten- 
tion of every one round. 

“ Bromley”—said Mrs. Quimby—having 
called Captain Cheston to her—* is that a 
baron ?” 

“That is the Baron Von Klingenberg.” 

“ Well—between ourselves, he’s about as 
ugly a man as ever I laid my eyes on. At 
least he looks so at that distance. A clumsy 
fellow with high shoulders, and a round back, 
and his face all over hair; and as bandy as 
he can be, besides. And he’s not a bit young, 
neither.” 
“ Barons never seem to me young”—said 
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Miss Turretville, a young lady of the roman- 
tic school—* but Counts always do.” 

«[ declare even Mr. Smith is better look- 
ing”—pursued Aunt Quimby, fixing her eyes 
on the Baron. ‘* Don’t you think so, Miss !”” 

«| think nothing about him”—replied the 
fair Turretville. “ Mr. Smith”—said Myr- 
tilla—* perhaps is not actually ugly, and if 
properly dressed might look tolerable—but he 
is too meek, and too weak—I wasted much 
time in trying to entertain him as I sat un- 
der the tree, but he only looked down and 
simpered, and scarcely ventured a word in 
reply. One thing is certain, I shall take no 
further account of him.” 

« Now, Myrtilla, it’s a shame to set your 
face against the poor man in this way. I dare 
say he is very good.” 

“ That is always said of stupid people.” 

« No doubt it would brighten him wonder- 
fully if you were to dance with him when 
the ball begins.” 

“Dance !’—said Myrtilla—“dance with 
him. Do you suppose he knows either a step 


——» 


his eyes—* I am in the tin line” —said he— 
after a pause. 

“The tin line ’'—Well—never mind— 
though, to be sure, I did not expect you were 
a tinner—Perhaps you doa little also in the 
japan way ?” 

**No”—replied Mr. Smith magnanimously 
—T deal in nothing but tin—plain tin.” 

* Well—if you think of opening a shop in 
| Philadelphia, I am pretty sure Billy Fairfowl 
| will give you his custom: and [’ll try to get 
|| Mrs. Pattypan and Mrs Kettleworth to buy 
| all their tins of you.” 
| Mr. Smith bowed his head in thankfulness, 
| *QOne thing I am sure of ”’—continued 
| Aunt Quimby—* you'll never be the least 
‘above your business. And I dare say after 
|you get used to our American ways, anda 
| little more acquainted with our people, you'll 
|be able to take courage and hold up your 
‘head, and look about quite pert.” 

Poor Mr. Smith covered his face with his 

hands, and shook his head, as if repelling the 
| possibility of his ever looking pert. 





ora figure. No, no, I shall take care never The Baron Von Klingenberg and his party 


to exhibit myself as Mr. Smith’s partner— 


were all on chairs, and formed an impervious 


and, I beg of you, Aunt Quimby, on no ac-|| group—Mrs. Blake Bentley sat on one side 


count to hint such a thing to him. Besides, 
lam already engaged three sets deep”—and 


of him; her eldest daughter on the other; the 
‘second and third Miss Bentleys directly in 


she ran away on seeing that Mr. Smith was|| front; and the fourth, a young lady of eigh- 


approaching. 


\teen, who affected infantine simplicity and 


“Well, Mr. Smith”—said the old lady—|/ passed for a child, seated herself innocently 
“have you been looking at the shows of the||on the grass at the Baron’s feet. Mrs. Bent- 


place. And now, the greatest show of all 
hasarrived—the Baron of Clinkanbeg—have 
you seen him?” 

“I believe I have”—replied Mr. Smith. 

“You wander about like a lost sheep, Mr. 
Smith’—said Aunt Quimby, protectingly— 
“and look as if you had not a word to throw 
ata dog; so sit downand talk to me. There's 


(| ley was what some call a fine-looking woman 
'—being rather on a large scale, with fierce 
black eyes, and somewhat acquiline nose, a 
iset of very white teeth (from the last new 
‘dentist) very red cheeks, and a profusion of 
idark ringlets. Her dress, and that of her 
daughters, was always of the most costly de- 
scription ; their whole costume being made and 





a dead log for you. And now you shan’t stir|, arranged in an ultra fashionable manner. 


another step till dinner-time. Mr. Smith 
seated himself on the dead log, and Mrs. 
Quimby proceeded—“ I wish, though, we 
could find places a little nearer to the Baron 


|| Around the Bentley party was a circle of lis- 
i,teners, and admirers, and enviers—and be- 
‘hind that circle was another and another. 
| Into the outworks of the last Aunt Quimby 


and his ladies, and hear them talk. Till to-|| pushed her way, leading or rather pulling 


day [never heard a nobleman speak in my 
life—having had no chance. But after all, 
I dare say, they have voices much like other 
people—did you ever happen to hear any of 
them talk when you lived in England ?” 

“Once or twice, I believe’—said Mr. 
Smith. 


‘the helpless Mr. Smith along with her. 
| The Baron Von Klingenberg (to do him 
|| justice) spoke our language with great fa- 
icility; his foreign accent being so slight that 
many thought they could not perceive it at 
all. Looking over the heads of the ladies 
| immediately round him, he levelled his opera- 


| 


“ Of course—(excuse me Mr. Smith)—but} glass at all who were within his view ; occa- 


of course they didn’t speak to you.” 


‘sionally inquiring about them of Mrs. Blake 


“If I recollect rightly, they chanced to|| Bentley, who also could not see without her 


have occasion to do so.” 


glass. She told him the names of those whom 


“On business, | suppose—do noblemen go | she considered the most fashionable : adding, 


to shops themselves, and buy their own things! 


confidentially, a disparaging remark upon 


Mr. Smith just please to tell me what line|/each. Ofa large proportion of the company, 


you are in,” 


} 
ishe affected, however, to know nothing, re- 





Mr. Smith looked very red, and cast down" plying to the Baron’s questions with—* Oh! 











Mr. Smith. 





Vor. Vv. 








—I really cannot tell you. They are ne 
whom one does not know—very respectable 


no coubt; but not the sort of persons one} 


meets in society. You must be aware that 
on these occasions the company is always 
more or less mixed—for which reason | 
generally bring my own party along with 
me.” 

“This assemblage”—said the Baron— 
“somewhat reminds me of the annual fetes I 
give to my serfs in the park that surrounds 
my castle, at the cataract of the Rhine.” 

Miss Turretville had just come up, leaning 
on the arm of Myrtilla Cheston. “ Let us 
try to get nearer to the Baron”—said she— 
“he is talking about castles. Oh! [ am so 
glad that I have been introduced to him—I 
met him the other evening at Mrs. De Min- 
gle’s select party—and he took my fan out of 
my hand, and fanned himself with it. There 
is certainly an elegant ease about European 
gentlemen that our Americans can never ac- 
quire.” 

“ Where is the ease and elegance of Mr. 
Smith?” thought Myrtilla as she looked over 
at that forlorn individual shrinking behind 
Aunt Quimby. 

“ As | was saying’”—pursued the Baron— 


lolling back in his chair and applying to his|| 


nose Mrs. Bentley’s magnificent essence- 
bottle—* when I give these fetes to my serfs 
I regale them with W estphalia hams from my 
own hunting-grounds, and with hock from my 
own v ineyards.” 

“ Dear me !—ham and hock !”—ejaculated 
Mrs. Quimby. 

* Baron”—said Miss Turretville—* I sup- 
pose you have visited the Hartz mountains?” 

“ My castle stands on one of them.” 

“Charming !—Then you have seen the 
Brocken?” 

“Tt is directly in front of my ramparts.” 

“ How delightful !—do you never imagine 
that on a stormy night you hear the witches 
riding through the air, to hold their revels on 


the Brocken !—Are there still brigands in the || 


Black Forest ?” 

“Troops of them—the Black Forest is just 
back of my woods. The robbers were once 
so audacious as to attack my castle, and we 
had a bloody fight. But we at length suc- 
ceeded in taking all that were left alive.” 

“What a pity !—Was their captain any 
thing like Charles de Moor?” 

“ Just such a man.” 


* Baron”—observed Myrtilla, a little mis- 
chievously—* the situation of your castle 
must be unique. Inthe midst of the Hartz 
mountains, at the falls of the Rhine, with 
the Brocken in front, and the Black Forest 
behind.” 


asked Miss Turretville—« did y you live ther 
always ¢” 

« No—only in the hunting season. | y, 
equally at home in all the capitals of the cop. 
tinent. [ might, perhaps, be chiefly at y 
native place Vienna, only my friend the ey. 
‘peror is never happy but when I am wy: 
him; and his devotion to me is rather over. 

whelming. ‘The truth is, one gets surteite 
|with courts and kings and princes: go | 
thought it would be quite refreshing to take 
a trip to America, having great curiosity | 
see what sort of a place it was. [ recollee; 
at the last court ball the emperor was tea:. 
ing me to waltz with his cousin the Areb. 
duchess of Hesse Hoblingen, who he feared 
would be offended if I neglected her. Bu: 
her serene highness dances as if she had ; 
cannon ball chained to each foot, and so | 
got off by flatly telling my friend the ey 
peror that if women chose to go to the bal\: 
‘in velvet and ermine and with coronets oy 
their heads, they might get princes or som 
such people to dance with them: as for my 
part, it was rather excruciating to whirl about 
with persons in heavy royal robes.” 

“Ts it possible’—exclaimed Miss Turret. 
ville—* did you venture to talk so to an em. 
peror '—Of course before next day you were 
loaded with chains and immured in a dun. 
geon: from which I suppose you escaped by 
a subterranean passage.” 


“Not at all—my old crony the emperor 
knows his man—so he only laughed and 
‘slapped me on the shoulder, and I took his 
arm and we sauntered off together to th 
other end of the grand saloon. I think I was 
in my hussar uniform—I recollect that ever 
ing I broke my quizzing glass, and had to bor- 
row the princess of Saxe Blinkenberg’s.” 

“ Was it very elegant—set round with di 
monds ?’’—asked Miss Matilda Bentley, put- 
ting up to her face a hand on which glittered 
a valuable brilliant. 


“ Quite likely it was—but I never look at 
diamonds—one gets so tired of them. I have 
not worn any of mine these seven years—! 
often joke with my friend Prince Esterhazy 
about his diamond coat, that he wud persist 
in wearing on great occasions. Its glitter 
really incommodes my eyes when he happens 
to be near me, as he generally is. When- 
ever he moves you may track him by the 
gems that drop from it, and you may hear 
him far off by their continual tinkling as they 
fall.” 

“Only listen to that, Mr. Smith”—said 
Aunt Quimby aside to her protegee—* I ¢o 
not believe there is such a man in the worl’ 
as that Hester Hazy with his diamond coat, 
that he’s telling all this rigmarole about. It 





“You doat on this place, don’t you?’— 


‘sounds like one of Mother Goose's tales.” 
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“[ rather think there is suc 
said Mr. Smith.” 
«Nonsense, Mr. Smith—why you're a 
reater goose than I supposed.” 
Mr. Smith assented by a meek bow. 
[To be concluded in our next.) 


MAKE ROOM FOR POSTERITY. 


BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER, ESQ. 
Editor of the United States Gazette. 

The editor of the Baltimore Clipper, in re- 
ply to a correspondent using the signature 
« Posterity,” says, “ we can make room for 
Posterity.” 





h a man’—| 


Well, just what our brother does, has been |! 


done before from time immemorial. Cain 
wandered to “make room for posterity.” 
Israel sojourned in the desert and possessed 


Canaan to “make room for posterity.” Aneas || 


the pious wandered into Italy to “ make room 
for posterity.” Penn gathered the people of 
his faith together, and sat peaceably down on 


the banks of the Delaware, to “ make room || 


for posterity.” Men are elbowed from cities, 
and located in prairies, for that purpose. 
“The poor Indian,” who had sat down quiet- 
ly in his wigwam to smoke the pipe of peace, 
and see his semi-civilization prosper around 


him—he, too, is admonished that the whites || 
need his land to “ make room for their pos- || 


terity.” He goes reluctantly to the distant 
west, half pleased with the idea of hunting 
grounds that will afford “room for his pos- 


terity.” The posterity of the Indian! !—poor, || 
waning, tapering cone—its broad base the}! 


whole soil of the new world, its point lost in 
some peninsula that fades away into the dis- 
tant Pacific. The deep foundations which 


our aged inen are laying for habitations yet|| 
to rise, and the finished saloons and orna-'|! 


mental halls—what are these but * room for | 
posterity ?” 
We followed, only a few days since, into 


a richly ornamented burying ground, the body || 


of one who, for years, had filled a large space 
in the public eye; and when they had low- 
ered into the narrow resting and decaying 
place the coffin of the great man, and covered 
it partially with earth, our procession, turn- 
ing to pass out, met another following a 
young maiden to her last earthly home. 
we passed the mourning throng, marshalled 
into a funeral train, one whom we had long 


known shook his head in mournful recogni-}, 


tion, and seemed to say of our errands thith- 
er: “we have come to ‘make room for pos- 
terity.’” 

“ Room at thy hearth, O mother,” said one 
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Make Room for Posterity—A Death Scene. 
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The beloved one, the apostrophised mother, 
‘had passed away to “ make room for her pos- 
terity.” 
| Allof us are crowding onward—all are 
passing away to “ make room for our posteri- 
ty.” Weare to be pressed close, like the 
gathered herbage, so that the whole harvest 
of our six thousand years will seem to occupy 
less space than the single generation that 
constitutes their posterity. Below the sod, 
_we lie still and compact; the true equality of 
flesh and blood is understood and illustrated ; 
while above, ample space is demanded, and 
acres are required for a single living. The 
true democracy is in the grave; “there the 
rich and the poor lie down together that 
they may “ make room for their posterity.” 
Even we who write, and moralise as we 
pass along, look back at the troop that de- 
mand our place, and feel that we too have the 
duty to perform and the debt to pay, and 
gathering up our mantle with decaying ener- 
gies, we hope there is room for us where 
| there are “ many mansions,” and in that hope 
| we prepare, like our professional brother, to 
|“ make room for posterity.” 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


A DEATH SCENE. 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


I saw the young mother o’er the couch bending low, 
| Where the friend of her heart lay reclined ; 
| I saw the full fount of her soul's inward woe, 
| Burst forth from her agonized mind. 


| [heard her exclaim, as she parted the curl 

Which clustered his brow, white and fair ; 
| As she kiss‘d his pale lips again and again, 
| And hungin her agony there— 


“ In this coldcheerless world, wilt thou leave me my love, 
With my young smitten band all alone ? 

Thro’ its scenes of adversity how can I rove, 
My guide and my counsellor gone ?” 


, Beneath the dark lash of his soul-kindling eye, 
(For the spirit which burned within— 

Was aroused by the kiss, and awak’'d by the sigh,) 
A glance from its depth now was seen. 


| As the last rays of intellect shone in his face, 
As the pulse of his heart ceased to move ; 
Looking upward, he drew her within his embrace, 
And pointed his finger above ! 


| 


| "T'was the spirit’s last struggle—but the smile lingered 
there, 
| And nature's last effort was o'er! 
Serene as the moon, as unclouded and fair— 
He lit on Eternity’s shore ! 


Had death in his range selected a spot, 
Where love held unrivalled its sway ; 

Where the strife of the world and its scenes were forgot ? 
*T was that where the sufferer lay. 


From his couch of distress, from his cold lifeless form, 
Like a plant which was crushed by the shower, 
E— shook off the drops which fell in the storm, 
And shielded each beautiful flower. 





of the sweetest poets of our time, as he started, 
full of filial affection, to place his new bride | 
in a daughter’s position. “Room at thy| 
hearth.” He came, and found ample room. 


And now in her garden of loveliness—she 
Watches over each delicate one, 

Her branches spread wide like a fond parent tree, 
Which stands in the forest alone. 


Sag Harbour, L.I. May, 1841. 
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THE LIFE BOAT. 


On the north-eastern coast of England are 
several dangerous banks or shoals, upon which 
the most melancholy wrecks frequently occur 
in stormy weather ; and, perhaps, no part is 
more dangerous than the shore between Yar- 
mouth and Lowestoft, where the violence of 
the sea has repeatedly caused considerable 
damage, and made appalling irruptions. Upon 
occasions of imminent danger, where the 
energies of man are called into action by the 


voice of humanity, to save his fellow-crea- | 


tures from the yawning tombless grave, noth- 
ing can exceed the noble and gallant daring 
of the Yarmouth and Lowestoft boatmen, as 
they put off, heedless of all personal danger, 
to attempt the rescue of crews in distress. 
Hundreds of human beings are annually saved 
by the successful exertions of those noble fel- 


lows; who, from their constant occupation of | 


fishing, naturally acquire a skill in the man- 
agement of their frail barks in tempestuous 
weather, not to be surpassed by boatmen on 
any part of Britain’s iron-bound coast. The 
calm intrepidity with which these men launch 
their boats into the boisterous ocean, with 
the furious threatenings of death in their ears, 
and the greatest perils before their eyes, and 
all around them, creates a stirring interest in 
the bosom of the anxious beholder. 


The Life Boat. 
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| with an appalling fierceness, as if driven 
'|back by some mysterious but overpowering 
agency. By this time the sun gleamed lu- 
ridly through the brief intervals into which 
the clouds occasionally broke, as they swift- 
ly careered over its dimly-enveloped disk. 
'|The impenetrable masses of vapour which by 
|| this time had overspread the sky, produced a 
| supernatural darkness; and the golden edges 
|| with which the setting sun had adorned them, 
presented a singular contrast with the deep 
|| varying tints which they were constantly as- 
suming, as they enveloped their huge but fan- 
|| tastic shapes over the horizon, like the hide- 
ous fiction of a dream, or the creation of a ca- 
pricious imagination. In a few hours the sea 

| had swollen trom a state of gentle undulation 
ito one of appalling disorder, resembling a 
{monster writhing in agony, and uniting with 
|| the roar of the elements in such dreadtul com- 
|| motion, that made the beholder tremble. Ere 
\\the sun had sunk below the horizon, it was 
|| blowing a complete hurricane. The fishing 
|| boats made for shore with the utmost speed, 
\|and were soon hauled upon the beach, with 
'|the assistance of the wives, children, and re- 
| latives of those whose satety had now become 
|'a subject of painful anxiety. The sea rolled 
jupon the shore with frightful violence, and 
dashed against any opposing object, with a 
| force which carried a sheet of spray almost 








In the early part of the year particular || to the sky, and flinging it over the land like 
attention was arrested by the violence of the || a huge shroud uplifted from the billows, where 
breakers dashing over the banks, so danger- || the minister of death appeared to be preparing 
ous to mariners, upon this part of the coast. |/to enter upon a mission of awful devastation. 
The wind was high, but not boisterous, though || When evening set in, the tempest had near- 
the aspect of the weather, even to an un-|\ly reached its climax, and the darkness was 
practiced eye, was anything but favourable. '|so intense that nothing was to be seen but the 
The rising wind soon ‘began to increase to ajj frothy surface of the waters, illuminated by 
fearful degree, and the sudden gusts were || its own igneous illusory gleaming, exhibiting 
not only more frequent, but louder and more || its ponderous heaving body, that seemed a 
continuous, The sea was becoming gradu- || huge spectre of the deep arising from a dis- 
ally ruffled, and the foam was gathering upon || turbed repose, and labouring under the throes 
the crest of every billow, as they rolled to-||of some supernatural convulsion. Shortly 
wards the shore. The breakers whitened ||after midnight the impetuosity of the wind 
more and more as they dashed their heavy || appeared to moderate ; but early in the morn- 
and ponderous masses over the fatal spot || ing there wasa thick heavy mist upon the sea, 
which had been the cause of so many disas- || which was so dense that the eye could not 
trous wrecks. The sun glared through the || pierce it. The glorious orb of day alone was 

| 


uneven sections of the gathering clouds, as|| visible through the impenetrable vapour; and 


they passed rapidly over that beautifully ra- |) that looked as if suspended from the sky. 
diating orb, The wind boomed loudly, and||'The effect was singularly painful, as there 
the clouds began to collect in deeper hues. As||was something altogether ominous in the 
evening advanced the storm increased with ||strange aspect. 





awful rapidity and equal violence—the cha-| 
fing waters were already white with con-| 
tinual and angry collision. How thrillingly 
was heard the first portentous harsh moan of | 
the wind, which rapidly rose and roared over | 
the expanse of waters with the voice and | 
threatening of omnipotent terror! The rush-| 
ing torrent seemed to leap up to meet its rude | 


embrace, from which it immediately receded | 


As the morning advanced the wind rapidly 
rose and dispersed the mist, the clouds once 
more gathered over the sun, and before noon 
the tempest raged as fiercely as on the pre- 
\ceding night. As soon as objects in the dis- 
| tance became at all visible, it was perceived 
that a ship had run upon the furthermost and 
most dangerous shoal. She lay quite upon 
her beam-ends, not a sail set, and the sea 
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dashing over her hull with frightful impetu- 
osity. It was evident that she could not long|| 
withstand such a terrible assault. By the aid 
of a glass, the crew were seen clinging to), 
the wreck ina state of agonizing distress. 
The rigging and tackle of the vessel was in 
the greatest disorder, as if it had suffered ex-|| 
tremely by the hurricane of the preceding |! 
night. The sails had been furled, but hung 
in loose bags from the masts. Tt became 
manifest, at the first glance, that there was 
no hope of saving the ship, and that great 
peril must be incurred in attempting to rescue 
the crew. This, however, was determined 
upon the moment their danger was ascer- 
tained. 

To be prepared for casualties like the pre-|) 
sent, a life-boat had been built, upon a new 
and singularly safe construction. It was 
capable of containing eighty persons. The); 
whole of the outside was faced with cork, 
which projected from the wood toa thickness 
of, at least, four inches. ‘The outer surface 
of the cork was covered with tarpaulin, well 
secured, and the whole protected by a thick 
coat of white lead. This preparation not 
only rendered the boat so buoyant as to secure 
her against upsetting, but, should she strike 
against any hard substance, the elastic nature 
of the cork caused her to rebound, and, by 
yielding to the force of the shock, escape 
staving. Also, in order to increase her buoy- 
ancy, and render her upsetting next to an 
impossibility, copper pipes, eight inches in 
diameter, filled with air, were passed from 
head to stern, in the inside, just below the 
gunwale. Above these pipes was the bench 
for the accommodation of those persons who 
might be fortunate enough to be saved from 
shipwreck. She carried two masts and two 
square sails, and was generally manned by 
from twelve to sixteen picked men. The se- 
curity of her construction considerably dimin- 
ished the danger attendant upon occasions like 
the present—though it was still a work of very 
great peril. 

The moment it was perceived that there 
was a vessel in distress, the crew assembled, 
with great alacrity, and launched the life-boat 
into the turbulent sea. The anxiety depicted 
upon every countenance, to save the lives of 
their fellow-creatures, wasextreme. The feel- 
ings of humanity, expressed in the rough fea- 
tures of those kind-hearted fishermen, claimed 
the admiration of those who witnessed their 
intrepidity and earnestness in the cause of 


suffering fellow mortals. They launched from | 


the beach accompanied by the fervent prayers 
of all present. The wind had somewhat sub- 
sided, but the sea was in awful commotion ; 
nevertheless, the lightness of their bark 
caused it to leap over the waves, as if it de- 





which they threatened. Notwithstand 
her extreme buoyancy, the billows frequen:), 
rolled over her bows, completely Sllins o her 
with water, a large portion of which escape 
as she yielded her side to the the leeway, 
burying her gunwale, for a moment, ip 4) 
‘tumultuous flood, then rising with the |igh;. 
ness of a gull upon the convulsive Waters. 
|She was instantly bailed out by the crey. 
| with an activity that gave little time 
accumulation. On they went, boundin: 
‘through the foaming surges; yet the crew 
|in spite of all their skill, were exposed to cop. 
‘siderable peril from the dashing of the se 
over the boat’s bow, which threatened to Wash 
them overboard, and which required the great. 
est caution to prevent. The sudden lurch. 
ing of the boat would have been fata! to g 
‘less accustomed to the storins so frequent ; if 
this coast, and which they continually ; 
‘counter in their small open fishing-boats, 

As they approached the shallows, the cros 
‘ground swell) rendered the boat much mor: 
‘exposed to ship water, and kept many of them 
‘constantly employed in bailing. Sea after se; 
| poured over her, but still she rode triumphant 
| The crew, however, had now more difficult, 
than ever in securing themselves from being 
washed overboard. ‘They were obliged | 
lower the mainsail, and keep her under just 
sufficient canvass to steady her, and give her 
an impulse towards the object of their dan 
gerous undertaking. The breakers, as they 
rolled over the bank, presented a fearful ob 
ject of peril. How to approach the strand: 
ship was an undetermined difficulty. One 
part of the bank was so shoally, that the boa: 
could not venture near enough to be of any 
service ; the crew were, therefore, obliged 1 
keep her upon that side of the wreck where 
the depth of water enabled her to float, with 
some degree of safety. When within the 
immediate influence of the breakers, it being 
impossible to keep her steady, she was, o! 
course, subject to the dangerous contingency 
which now perpetually happened, of being 
filled with water; and it required all their 
activity to get rid of their liquid burthen. 
The promptness and decision of the men were 
above all praise; yet, notwithstanding the 
skill with which the helmsman met the bil 
low, and rode over its crested bosom, the 
wave frequently, for a moment, buried her 
within its briny waters ; but she immediate!) 
rose to the surface again with the freedom 
‘and lightness of a swan in its pastime. 

By this time they were within twenty yaris 
lof the ship. Her crew were clinging to her 
bulwarks on the weather side. Every wave 
that struck against her swept her deck from 
stem to stern, and rendered it a great diff 
culty for the unfortunate seamen to maintain 











fied their fury, and was secure from the peril 


itheir hold. She was a merchant vessel of 
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about three hundred tons burthen, and, being | 
heavily laden, had already sank deep into the 
sand-bank on which she had struck, Every 
moment increased the peri! of the unhappy | 
crew; and their cries came upon the ear| 
through the crashings of the tempest, beseech- | 
ing despatch, as they were in the greatest | 
extremity. The hoarse scream of supplica-| 
tion roused the energy of the boatmen to still | 
rreater exertions. It was an awful situation. 
The surf broke over the bank with such ter- 
rific fury, that they had the greatest diffi- 
culty to avoid being cast upon the engulph-| 
ing shoal. 

They were now within about ten yards of 
the vessel, and being to the leeward, they | 
lowered the remaining sail, as the elevated, 
position of the hull broke the force of the wind, | 
and arrested the impetus of the breakers. | 
Thus, having got into what the seamen call 
the lull of the sea, they found themselves 
better able to steady the boat, though the, 
cross-swel] was so troublesome, that it re-| 
quired great skill and caution to prevent her, 
being forced upon the bank. There was no} 
possibility of getting nearer the wreck, with-| 
out incurring the hazard of being dashed to) 
pieces against her hull; they were, therefore, 
obliged to keep the boat off. As they had} 
now no sail to steady her, and send her over | 
the chafing surges, she was continually filled | 
with water ; and all their efforts to keep her) 
free were unavailing. At this moment one| 
of the crew on board the wreck, who had) 
been clinging to an anchor at the bow, was} 
washed off by a sea with a force that sent| 
him several yards from his hold. In an in-| 
stant he was swept past the boat with great| 
velocity. He rose upon the surface with evi-| 
dent difficulty, struggled fiercely, then sank | 
to sleep his last sleep within the ocean’s| 
bosom, before the boat could possibly reach | 
him. 

The boat regained its former position, and 
one of her crew, standing at the bow, flung 
asmall rope on board, which was instantly 
caught by one of the sailors, who, having ob- 
served the action, was prepared to receive it. 
Without a moment’s delay he fastened the| 
rope round his body, and then sprang into the 
sea; and was instantly hauled on board, but) 
in a state of insensibility. 

By this time, from the repeated shocks of | 
the breakers, the ship had sprung several | 
planks, and the water poured into her hold, | 
which was filled in a short time. It had now| 
become quite evident that she would soon go) 
to pieces; and the danger, therefore, of the! 
unhappy crew became every instant more 
and more imminent. As yet only one had 
been rescued, and there still remained four- 
teen on the wreck, besides the captain’s wife | 
and her infant child. | 








A crash was now heard in the stranded 
ship, and the mainmast fell by the board. It 
was almost immediately followed by the mi- 
zen and foremasts, which fell, likewise, with 
an ominous splash into the foaming deep. 
The cord was again flung to the wreck, and 
the captain siezed it, in order to fix it round 
the body of his wife, who clasped her infant to 
her bosom with a despairing look; the babe 
being fastened to its agonized mother by a 
shawl wrapped round her waist. At this mo- 
ment she was swept from the gangway, to- 
gether with her husband, who was in the act 


|| of fixing the rope. Both instantly disappeared, 


but almost immediately rose amid the con- 
vulsed waters, which broke over them with 
alarming impetuosity. One of the fishermen, 
with heroic resolution, having dragged the 
line on board the boat, tied it round himself, 
and, plunging into the sea, swam towards the 
hapless woman, just as she was sinking. 
With desperate energy she clung to her pre- 
server, and both were hauled into the boat, 
the former in a dreadful state of exhaustion. 
The unhappy husband sunk, to rise no more, 
in sight of the wretched partner of his toils, 
whose screams rose above the clamour of the 
elements; and had she not been restrained 
by the powerful arm of her preserver, would 
have leaped into the angry flood. The infant, 
though senseless when rescued from the bil- 
lows, was eventually restored to animation 
by the warmth of its distracted mother’s 
bosom. 

With extreme labour, and at considerable 
hazard, several of the seamen were released 
from their perilous situation, and the cord 
was again flung to the wreck, and secured 
by one of the unhappy sufferers : but so many 
of the ship’s planks had sprung, that it was 
every instant apprehended the hull would go 
to pieces. Every sea that broke over her, 
added to the danger. She groaned terribly, 
and her whole frame vibrated with the con- 
cussion that every sea caused to her shattered 
hull, At length a terrific breaker struck her 
upon the weather quarter—a tremendous 
crash followed—a second and a third breaker 
followed in succession, and struck her—she 
reeled for a moment—the spray hid her from 
sight, and after a short interval, nothing was 
to be seen but her planks floating upon the 
convulsed expanse of waters. Before the rope 
could be fastened round the body of the sailor 
who had caught it, the shock came—the deck 
opened—-the frame of the vessel was rent 
asunder—and the remaining three unhappy 
men were whirled into eternity. 

The crew of the life-boat had succeeded in 
saving ten out of fifteen of the hapless crew, 
besides the bereaved mother and her father- 
less infant. These lives had been preserved 





by the intrepid fishermen, at the imminent 
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44 The Little Graves. 


boned of their own ; er aaah wae had| 
the melancholy misfortune to behold so many 
of their fellow-beings descend to their prema- | 
ture and unhallowed graves, they had, never- 
theless, the conscious satisfaction of having 


| 


rescued twelve of the unfortunate sufferers | 


from the wreck. 
Having done all that either human skill or 
intrepidity could do, in the hour of peril, for 


the salvation of human life, they turned the| 
prow of their boat towards the shore. Their) 
progress was rapid, having both wind and tide | 
in their favour, though the storm continued to! 
rage with unt ibated fury. They ran, how-| 


ever, before the wind, and the gallant life-| 
boat, with its precious burden, Teaped over 
the billows, which opposed the buoyant fu- 
gitive with their frothy crests reared and 


threatening to overwhelm her; however, | 


she bounded lightly onward, and at length| 


reached the beach, without the slightest ac-| 
cident, and hav ing scarcely shipped a sea du-| 


ring her return, where they were received | 
by the hearty congratulations of those assem-| 
bled on the shore. | 

Every attention that the kindest sympa-| 
thies of our nature could dictate, was paid to} 
the hapless widow and her orphan child;| 
whilst all vied in supplying the wants of the| 
seamen, who were thus providentially saved | 
from an unconsecrated grave. 

Provision was soon made for restoring the 
shipwrecked mariners to the bosom of their| 
respective families ; but the lonely one still| 
continues to inhabit the hospitable shores of | 


Lowestoft: and the delicate bud that Provi-| 


dence fostered in the hour of peril, is now) 
fast expanding to a beauteous flower, ever 


grateful that the divine attributes of ingenuity | 


and humanity combined to construct and es- 
tablish the life-boat. 


LITTLE GRAVES. 

BY SMITH. 

*T was autumn, and the leaves were dry, 
And rustled on the ground, 

And chilly winds went whistling by 
With low and pensive sound :— 





THE 








SEBA 


As through the grave-yard’s lone retreat, 
By meditation led, 

I walked with slow and cautious feet 
Above the sleeping dead. 


Three little graves ranged side by side, 
My close attention drew ; 

O’er two the tall grass bending sigh’d, 

And one seem’d fresh and new. 


As lingering there I mused awhile 
On death's long, dreamless sleep, 
And morning life’s deceitful smile, 








A mourner came to weep. 
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des pa was — d, but not with years 
Her words were faint and few, 

And on those little graves her tears 
Distill’d like evening dew. 


A prattling boy, some four years old, 
Her trembling hand embraced, 
And from my heart the tale he told 

Will never be effaced. 


“ Mamma, now you must love me more, 
“ For little sister’s dead ; 

“ And t’other sister died before, 
“ And brother, too, you said. 


*“ Mamma, what made sweet sister die! 
“ She loved me when we play’d; 

* You told me, if I would not ery, 
“ You’d show me where she laid!” 


“°Tis here, my child, that sister lies, 
‘© Deep buried in the ground ; 

“ No light comes to her little eyes, 
“ And she can hear no sound.” 


“ Mamma, why cant we take her up, 
** And put her in my bed! 

“T'll feed her from my little cup, 
“ And then she won’t be dead. 


“ For sister’ll be afraid to lie 
“Tn this dark grave to-night, 

“ And she'll be very cold, and cry, 
** Because there is no light.” 


“ No, sister is not cold, my child, 
* For God, who saw her die, 


**As He look’d down from Heaven and smil'd, 


* Call’d her above the sky. 


“ And then her spirit quickly fled 
“ To God, by whom ’twas given; 

“ Her body in the ground is dead, 

* But sister lives in Heaven.” 








“Mamma, won't she be hungry there, 
“ And want some bread to eat! 

“ And who will give her clothes to wear 
“ And keep them clean and neat? 


“ Papa must go and carry some ; 
“Tll send her all I’ve got ; 

“And he must bring sweet sister home, 
“ Mamma, now must he not?” 


“No, my dear child, that cannot be; 
“ But, if you're good and true, 

* You'll one day go to her, but she 
**Can never come to you. 





“ Let little children come to me, 
“ Once the good Saviour said, 

“ And in his care she’ll always be, 
“ And God will give her bread.” 
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after pleasure—a phantom which always 
sported before him. 
THE COLLEGIAN. In this way he spent the vernal season of 
| youth; worthless flowers constituted all the 
object of his search; and no preparation was 
| made to secure a summer crop, which might 
| cheer him in the winter of his days. 
| But his pleasures were not destined always 
| to operate mildly upon him. His friends soon 

No sensation is more painful than that! discovered in him consumptive symptoms, of 

which we experience when we see a youth,| the most alarming kind. He, however, was 
whom nature has furnished with great talents,| incredulous; and, consequently, thought lit- 
that promise for him distinction in life, de-} tle of that gloomy subject, which he was so 
voting himself to the pursuits of pleasure. |' poorly prepared to investigate. 
We weep as we see him stumbling alonghis|| Alas! how secretly death approaches the 
slippery path, heedless of the dangers which! young! Floating along on the tide of youth- 
surround him, and blind to the precipice over} ful pleasures, they do not suspect his coming, 
whose brink he must inevitably fall. till they feel his chilling grasp. 

Such a youth was William Wisner. He)) So it was with William. ‘The first whis- 
was born in this city to a plentiful fortune, and || pers of warning were distinct to his friends, 
could boast of a highly respectable parentage. | but the Collegian could not hear,—they were 
From childhood he was formed to gain atten- || repeated, and louder—still he could not hear. 
tion. Lively and quick in his imagination, He was told of his danger—but he could 
and warm in his feelings, he was the pride of | think only of the gaieties and sports to be en- 
his parents, whose breasts often swelled with | joyed, till Death levelled at him. ‘The dis- 
joy, in anticipation of his future character.|/ease preying upon his vitals, palsied the en- 
Having passed the days of childhood, his mind | ergies of his system. ‘Then in spite of all 
brightened with his years; and a collegiate} his efforts to appear cheerful, a thousand lit- 
education developed those faculties which en-|| tle circumstances, while they betrayed his 
titled him to flattering prospects in life. But| deadly malady, bespoke the poignant pain, 
as he came forward into society, he became|/and keen anguish of his soul. Soon, pros- 
captivated with the scenes of youthful amuse-| trate upon his bed, he forgot all the pleasures 
ments. He was welcomed into the gay and| of the world, and could think of nothing but 
fashionable circles of the world, where, as a||the gloomy hearse and silent grave. 
graduate of an excellent University, he was|| Now, behold the poor, deluded votary of 
treated with that marked attention that in-|/ pleasure. See him writhe under the stings 

mil’d spired in him the idea of his superior merit. |/of an infuriated conscience, and shudder at 
His new companions caressed him, and were! the approach of death. Gladly, indeed, would 
extravagant in their expressions of attach-||he tenant the grave, if it could afford him a 
mentto him. He was presented with the cup|/quiet resting place: but ah, he sees beyond 
of flattery, and, not foreseeing the conse-||it an Eternity, and in the light of that Eter- 
quences, greedily drank of the poison. But|/nity he sees the guilt and deformity of his 
that draught tarnished the beauty of his future | past life. In the extreme agitation, he looks 
life and character. He now discovered, as|/around for some escape from death: but alas! 
he thought, for the first time, the extent of | his cold and withering limbs-—his fluttering 
his influence, and the discovery excited his} pulse and stifled gasp show there is none! 
vanity. He viewed himself destined to give\| “ Must I die? Oh! must I die?” are his 
laws to the fashionable world. Soon he be-|/ accents. 
gan to claim that as a right, which was origi-|| “ Life, sweet life—must I die?” 
nally given to him in compliment. And, if he * * * ° * 
were not made the centre of every circle,and|; Kind Readers, though you are strangers to 
the standard of every fashion, he felt himself |, William, his case may be found in the expe- 
slighted. irience of multitudes. Who of you cannot 
_ Years came and passed, and left him nearly} recognize in him the prominent features of 
in the same state. All his ambition was to||some well remembered acquaintance or 
gain admiration in the gay circle, at the card|/friend? May I not go farther, and ask who 
table, and in the ball room. And he thought} of you cannot discern in him some traits of 
himself happy; thought it true, indeed, that | your own. character, and some events of your 
he found some imperfection in every plea-| own history? Let me caution you to beware 
sure—some alloy, which corrupted it, and|jof what the world terms happiness: and 
thus blighted his expectations: but this only| above all, beware of flattery as the most poi- 
excited new efforts to separate the alloy, and} sonous of all draughts. It is a potion, which 
in no degree abated the fervour of his pursuit |! multitudes, like William, have found to con 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


A TRANSCRIPT OF REAL LIFE 
BY HENRY J. BOGUE. 


Come, child of misfortune! Come hither, 
I'll weep with thee, tear for tear.—Moore. 
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Ell-vene, of the Reeder—The Daughter —Childhood. Vor. V. 





tain the seeds of dissipation, disease and 
death. Let your lives be spent in the sober 
pursuits of knowledge, virtue and piety. 
‘Then you will escape the terrors of Wil- 
liam’s death-bed. Then you may expect to 
lay your heads down calmly in the grave, 
and to sleep quietly through the night of 
death—and on the morning of the resurrec- 
tion, you will rise to behold the splendours 
of immortal day. 

Philadelphia, 1841. 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


I do not come, as most on their first entrance in the 
world of print, cloaked beneath “ urgent solicitings 
of numerous friends,” but with open candor acknowl- 
edge, that— 

As half-fledged bird from downy nest leaps forth, 
With venturous trust, on untried wing to earth, 
So do [ risk the doubtful chance of gain, 

Crush in the venture, or my end attain— 
Toclimb the steep, where stands the throne of Fame, 
And on its columns carve myself a name. 


ELL-VENE, OF THE REEDER. 


The sun had marched down o’er the hills of the west, 

And the clouds, that were tinged with the sheen of his 
crest, 

On the breath of the zephyr were bearing away, 

Like sails on the Erie at dawning of day. 


The birds as they hied from their food-hunting roam, 
Were chanting their songs to “ the welcome of home ;” 
Save the dove as she sat on the pine-tops alone, 

And mournfully poured the last notes of her moan. 


How deep was her anguish! How touching her strain, 
As night gathered round, and no lover again 

Came along with its shadows to woo and to cheer, 
And to check with his cooing the fall of her tear! 


The farmer had ceased from his toil and its care, 
And now, ‘neath the smiles of his Adela fair, 

And the child of their love as it fawned on his knee, 
His bosom was warmed, and his soul felt the glee. 


Oh! would that Ell-vene felt the joy of his breast ! 
And would that her bosom had been the soft nest, 
Where bliss from her flutters had neatled awhile, 

And content her guard-mate had cheered with his smile! 


Lo, there on the bank of the Reeder she sat— 

Her feet without shoes, and her head without hat; 

And the clothes on her back were so “tattered and 
torn,” 

They turned not the blast, nor the chill of the morn. 


Her head was hung down and the iocks of her hair, 
Like the moss of the oak, dangled loose in the air ; 
And over her shoulders and bosom they sweep, 

As a mermaid’s that sighs to the winds of the deep. 


Her face it was haggard as one from the dead ; 

And that eye, once so bright, was deep sunk in her 
head; 

And far from beneath her dark brow it looked forth, 

Like a glimmering lamp from a cavern of earth. 


The heaves of her breast were as swells of the sea, 
When the storm has passed o’er and its rolling is free ; 
And the sigh it sent forth as the sound of a flute, 
When it dies on the ear of the sadden'd and mute. 


Not loud was her wailing; but deep in her heart 

Stuck the shaft that had pierced through its tenderest 
part, 

And there like a canker-worm hidden it lies, 

To gnaw on the fibres of life till she dies. 


a 


The day may be eladden’d with Phebus’s light, 

The moon it may smile on earth's children at night. 

The fields they may blossom, the forests look green. 

But they ne’er can dispel the dark clouds round py 
vene. BaRD OF THE Forest 


THE DAUGHTER. 


The following and true description of the 
parental comfort derived from female children, 
is from a speech of Burrows, an eminent Irish 
lawyer. 

The love of offspring—the most forcible of 
all our instincts—is even stronger toward the 
female than the male child. It is wise jt 
should be so—it is more required. There js 
no pillow on which the parent anguished by 
sickness or by sorrow can so sweetly repose, 
as on the bosom of an affectionate daughter, 
| Her attentions are unceasing. She is utterly 
‘incapable of remaining inactive. ‘The boy 
'may afford occasional comfort and pride to 
‘his family; they may catch glory from his 
celebrity and derive support from his acquisi- 
tions; but he never communicates the solid 
and unceasing comforts of life which are de. 
rived only from the care and tender solicitude 
of the daughter. She seems destined by 
Providence to be the perpetual solace and 
happiness of her parent. Even after her 
marriage her filial affections are unim- 
paired. She may give her hand and heart to 
her husband, but still she may share her cares 
and attentions with her parents without a 
single pang of jealousy or distrust from him. 
He only looks on them as the assured pledge 
of fidelity, and the unerring evidence of a 
good disposition. 


CHILDHOOD. 


Ah! Childhood, beautiful mystery !—how 
does nature lie all around thee, as a treasure 
house of wonders. Sweet and gentle season 
of being ! whose flowers bring on the period 
of ripening, or bloom but to wither and fade 
in their loveliness—time of “ thick-coming” 
joys and tears! of tears that pass quickly away, 
as if they did not belong to thee ; of joys that 
linger and abide long, and yet make the long 
days short—time of weakness! yet of power 
to charm the eye of sages from their lore. 
Childhood! what a mystery art thou, and what 
mysteries dost thon deal with. What mystery 
isthere in thy unfolding faculties, that cal] forth 
wonder from those that gaze upon thee, and 
seem to thyself at times almost as ifthey were 
strange reminiscences of an earlier being! 
What mystery is there in thy thoughts, when 
thou art first struggling to grasp the infinite 
and eternal! when thou art told of immortal 
regions where thou shalt wander onward and 
onward forever, and saying even to the teach- 
ing voice of authority, “ it cannot, father: it 














cannot be !”"—Rev. G. Dewey. 
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Farewell. 








For the Ladies’ Garland. ‘|hoary locks told too evidently the dark 
FAREWELL. ichanges of by-gone years, and the many 
BY H. J. BOGUE. '| wrecks and disasters that befel the past voy- 
There is always something solemn and |®Se of their life, with downcast looks of wo, 
deeply affecting in the parting of friends. |and agitated by the most sorrowful emotions 
While with them and enjoying the delights |!" taking leave of some bosom friend, as the 
of their society, we seldom estimate them at | wrinkles in their attenuated visage, trom the 
their true value, or enter into a consideration plough-share of time, were the channels 
fall their pleasing and instructive qualities. through which their burning tears lavishly 
B t however indifferent we may feel while gushed forth. This sympathy for our feliow 
vith heme however insensible to the plea- | creatures, and this strong desise to be ever 
wres scien from their conversation—the | Connected with them in the indissoluble bonds 
aan we are called on to give them a of peace and fellowship, are strong indications 
parting farewell, the warm rush of feelings —that however we may be divided and set 
which before slumbered in our bosoms, leaves |#Part in this life—that however we may be 
traces of harrowing grief behind them, and compelled by unavoidable circumstances to 
awaken us to a full sense of our loss and lone- dwell aloof from each other, like stars in the 
liness. Wee sit solitary then, and sighingly infinitude of space—that however the lapse 
enumerate the many joyous and happy hours |°! years may darken and obliterate the ties 
that we passed in their company ; memory which unite us as the wide spread branches 
produces trom her inexhaustible storehouse of one stem, we must at some future period, 
every expression—every sweetly articulated | 45 yet in the womb of time, be merged Into 
word that dropped from their lips—every | OMe tranquil, united, harmonized and univers 
' softly piercing look they gave—and every sal family, where no broils or discontents, 
thought they breathed, whether grave or gay. | heart-burnings or misfortunes will be able to 
Placed on the brightest spot of our memories’ || ™OVe OF UnMoor Us from our fixedly happy 
expanded domain, and illumined by the sa- || position and state, when evil will be trace- 
cred torch of fond recollection, they exist pure || !ess on the earth and in the unseen depths of 
and unshorn of their fair proportions, like a the ocean’s waters. Such affections must 
huge rock of adamant, against which the | have been deeply laid in the heart by the fin- 
ocean’s surges have dashed and chafed, until || ger of God, and must have been its inmates 
time has tempered their rage and nullified when he breathed a portion of his divine Cs 
their fury, and they sink into a dead calm, | Sence into it, that it might be and exist for 
leaving the object of their wrath more fair |@nd through him. 
and beautiful. We remember well the time, _— oe ape nesone siv'n, 2 
_ when, on a fine autumn evening, while the’ 4 Gerd oth doy will noverknew,” 
_ rustling of falling leaves seemed music to our | 
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A word that canseth tears to flow ; 
*Tis heard when friends are doomed to part, 
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_ in which we were, was fit companionship for | 
_ our spirit’s deep gloom, we clasped the tremb- | 


* 
% 


» 
2 


» hurried from the embrace of those he loved, 
, and the cherished scenes of his juvenile days. 





_ away anc breathed a fond—a lasting farewell | 


_ kledown his young and blooming cheeks, when 


of which, Narcissus-like, he has been en-| 


thoughts, and the deep solitude of the place 


ling hand of a dear friend who was going far 


tohim. ‘Throbs of heartfelt grief worked in. 
his soul and spoke feelingly in his eyes, as he 


Hard hearted and cold is the boy, and lifeless 
his soul, whose tears would not profusely tric- 


summoned to bid adieu to some pleasing re- 
sort of his childhood, a gentle stream, per-' 
haps, consecrated to the pleasures of his in-| 
fancy—dear beyond all other places, and sa- 
cred by its earliest associations—around | 
which he has spent many long days in ang- 
ling—in whose clear limpid waters he has. 
bathed his tender limb—in the glassy surface | 


amoured with his own image. Nor is this) 
feeling of sadness, at parting, alone confined 





to the young ; we have seen the aged, when, 
their time-worn frames were but adumbra-| 
tions of another existence—when their white 


*Tis spoken with a melting heart ; 
It bids the fancy traverse o'er 
The scenes we may behold no more ; 
It fills the soul with awe and dread, 
It sounds a requiem o’er the dead. 
*Twas heard my mother’s grave beside, 
I spoke it when my father died ! 
My sister lay in death's embrace, 
I gazed upon her pallid face, 
(Where once the rose of health was seen) 
And kiss‘d her oft, and oft between 
Each tender kiss, these accents fell— 
Fareweil, my sister, fare thee well! 

* * * . * 
Our hopes and fears united blend, 
Whea parting with a youthful friend, 
With whom in childhood's sportive day, 
We passed the hours in joyous play— 
Or mingled souls in manhood’s prime, 
And plum'd with bliss the wings of time ; 
We fear when comes the parting hour, 
Misfortunes may upon him low’r: 
Or death may urge his cruel claim, 
And say we ne'er shall meet again. 
But hope, to check our rising fears, 
Now whispers peace for coming years, 
And tells us when our wanderings end, 
We'll meet again our much-lov'd friend : 
Retrace the scenes we priz'd when young, 
And tell how we have danced and sung 
Beneath the green and spreading tree, 
Our hearts from baneful sorrow free ! 
These hopes and fears our bosoms swell, 
When to our friends we say—Farews.v! 


Philadelphia, 1841. 
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of a Mother. Vor. VBE No. 2 
ees: —— i —— 
THE DEATH OF A MOTHEBR.,| Stepping into the carriage, with a slow y, j 1] as 
7 |motion, like one who was quitting yj ie ui 
OY B. B. DANA. chamber for the first time, he began his ; hs 7° ial 
“The sun not set yet, Thomas?’ “Not ney homeward. As he lifted his eyes \), 2 see 
quite, sir. It blazes through the trees on the | ward, the few stars that were here and thos JE a 
hill yonder, as if their branches were all on | over the sky, seemed to look cown in psy FR \ithou 
fire.” |;and shed a religious and healing light \yp¢, e 
° ° e } : a pe a sped ’ 
Arthur raised himself heavily forward, and,';|him. But they soon went out, one aie xt saV 
with his hat still over his brow, turned his | another, and, as the last faded from his ip. : dal 
glazed and dim eyes towards the setting sun. |ploring sight, it was as if every thing goog FE | that yc 
It was only the night before, that he had | and holy had forsakenhim. The faint tinty & Bow ” 
heard that his mother was ill, and could sur- | the east soon became a ruddy glow, and the JR > hile: 
vive but a day or two. He had lived nearly | sun shooting upward, burst over every thing * kerchi 
apart from society, and, being a Jad of thought- | in full glory. The sight went to Arthurs & * thy ha 
ful dreamy mind, had made a world to himself. |sick heart, as it were in mockery of his MB jad fal 
His thoughts and feelings were so much in it, | misery. wait : compo 
that, except in relation to his own home, Leaning back in his carriage, with his han} ’ fe: 
there were the same vague and strange no- |over his eyes, he was carried along harily JB gill a1 
tions in his brain, concerning the state of ‘sensible that it was day. The old servant, FB © mothe 
things surrounding him, as we have of a for- | (Thomas) who was sitting by his side, wey cid, a 
eign land. ||on talking in a low, monotonous tone; byt breath 
The main feeling which this self-made | Arthur only heard something sounding in his + munio 
world excited in him, was love ; and, like most | ears, scarcely heeding that it was a human wor'd 
of his age, he had formed to himself a being | voice. He had a sense of wearisomenes JB jossth 
suited to his own fancies. This was the ro- | from the motion of the carriage, but in all [J orief, 
mance of life; though men with minds like | things else the day passed as a melanchely “holy i 
his, make imagination to stand oftentimes in | dream. midst 
the place of real existence, and to take to it- | Almost the first words Arthur spoke were - scend 
self as deep feeling and unconcern, yet, in | those [ have mentioned. As he looked out JR she v 
domestic relations, which are so near, and | upon the setting sun, he shuddered through JB back, 
usual, and private, they feel longer and more | his whole frame, and then became sick and she s 
deeply than those who look upon their homes | pale. He thought he knew the hill near him; ~ whiel 
as only a better part of the world which they |and, as they wound round it, some peculiar hood. 
belong to. Indeed, in affectionate and good | old trees appeared, and he was in a few min- he sal 
men of a visionary cast, it is in some sort only | utes in the midst of the scenery near his JB like a 
realizing their hopes and desires, to turnthem |home. The river before him, reflecting tle J Th 
homeward. Arthur felt that it was so, and | bright evening sky, looked as if poured out JB comp 
he loved his household the more that they |fromamolten mine. The birds gathering in, JB into 
gave him an earnest of one day realizing all | were shooting across each other, bursting into JB feeb 
his hopes and attachments. || short gay notes, or singing their evening songs > look t 
Arthur's mother was peculiarly dear to him, | in the trees. It was a bitter thing to findall JB gleo 
in having a character so much like his own. | so bright and cheerful, and so near his own JB with 
For, though the cares and attachments of life | home too. His horse’s hoofs struck upon the J betw 
had long ago taken the place of a fanciful |old wooden bridge. The sound went to his JB shet 
existence in her, yet her natural turnof mind | heart. It was here his mother took her last JB tude 





was strong enough to give to these something 
of the romantic of her disposition. This had 
led to a more than usual openness and inti- 
macy between Arthur and his mother, and 
now brought to his remembrance the hours 
they had sat together by the fire-light, when 
he listened to her mild and melancholy voice, 
as she spoke of what she had undergone at 
the loss of her parents and husband. Her 
entle rebuke of his faults, her affectionate 
ook of approval when he had done well, her 
care that he should be a just man, and her 
motherly anxiety lest the world should go 
hard with him, all crowded into his mind, and 
he thought that every worldly attachment was 
hereafter to be a vain thing. | 
He had passed the night between violent. 
tumultuous grief and numb insensibility.—' 


‘leave of him, and blessed him. 

As he passed through the village, there was 
a feeling of strangeness, that every thing 
should be just as it was when he left it— 
There was an undefined thought floating in 
his mind, that his mother’s state should pro- 
duce a visible change in all that he had been 
familiar with. But the boys were at their 
/noisy games in the street, the laborers return- 
‘ing from their work, talked together, and the 
‘old men were sitting quietly at their coors. 
| He concealed himself as well as he could, 
jand bade Thornas hasten on. 
| As they drew near the house, the night 
was shutting in about, and there was a me: 
‘ancholy gusty sound in the trees. Arthur 
‘felt as if approaching his mother’s tomb. He 
‘entered the parlor. All was as gloomy and 
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io 9 > “ " q 
) <tiJ] as a deserted honse. Presently he heard 
low cautious step, overhead. It was in his 


‘from the window. She hurried down and 


‘threw her arms about her brother’s neck, 
without uttering a word. As soon as he could 
" ) speak, he asked :—“ Is she alive he could 
not say,“my mother.” “ She is sleeping,” an- | 
ewered his sister, and must not know to-night 


he could 





* that you are here; she is too weak to bear it 


Snow.” “I will go and look at her, then, 


} while she sleeps,” said he, drawing his hand- 


‘ kerchief from his face. His sister’s sympa- 
“thy had made him shed the first tears which 


| had fallen from him that day, and he was more 
- ~ composed. 


He entered the chamber with a deep and 
’ stil] awe upon him ; and as he drew near his 


| mother’s bedside, and looked on her pale, pla- 
cid, and motionless face, he scarcely dared || 


" breathe, lest he should disturb the secret com- 
munion that the soul was holding with the 

world into which it was about to enter. The 
" Joss that he was about suffering, and his heavy 
’ grief, were all forgotten in the feeling of a 
"holy inspiration, and he was, as it were, in the 


_ midst of invisible spirits, ascending and de- 


 scending. His mother’s lip moved slightly as 


she uttered an indistinct sound. He drew 


back, and his sister went near to her, and 
she spoke. It was the same gentle voice 
_ which he had known and felt from his child- 
hood. The exaltation of his soul left him; 
he sank down, and his misery went over him 


like a flood. 


The next day, as soon as his mother became 
composed enough to see him, Arthur went 
into her chamber. She stretched out her 
feeble hand, and turned towards him, with a 
look that blessed him. It was the short strug- 
gle of a meek spirit. She covered her eyes 
with her hand, and the tears trickled down 
between her pale thin fingers. As soon as 
_ she became tranquil, she spoke of the grati- 
tude she felt at being spared to see him, be- 
fore she died. 

“My dear mother,” said Arthur—but he 


<a 


es 


- could not goon. His voice was choked, his 
_ eyes filled with tears, and the agony of his 
_ sonl was visible in his face. “ Do not be so 


_ afflicted, Arthur, at the loss of me. We are 


z not to part forever. Remember, too, how 
_ comfortable and happy you have made my 
| days. Heaven, I know, will bless so good a 


son as you have been to me. You will have 
» that consolation, my son, which visits but a 
- few; you will be able to look back upon your 
| Past conduct to me, not without pain only, but 
_ witha holy joy. And think hereafter of the 
_ peace of mind you now give me, now | am 
| about to die, in the thought that I am leaving 
your sister to your love and care. So longas 
you live, she will find you a father and a 


| 
| 


brother to her.” She paused for a moment. 
“T have always felt that I could meet death 
with composure; but I did not know,” she 
said with a tremulous voice, her lips quiver- 
ing; “I did not know how hard a thing it 
would be to leave my children, till now that 
| the hour has come.” 
After a little while, she spoke of his father, 
and said, she had lived with the belief that 
he was mindful of her, and with the convic- 
tion, which grew stronger as death ap- 
| proached, that she should meet him in ano- 
ther world. She said but little more, as she 
grew weaker and weaker every hour. Ar- 
thur sat by in silence, holding herhand. He 
saw that she was insensible ; he was watching 
|| her countenance, for every now and thenshe 
jopened her dull eye, and looked towards him, 
and endeavoured to smile. 
The day wore slowly away. Thesun went 
down, and the melancholy and still twilight 
‘cameon. Nothing washeard but the ticking 
\of the watch, telling him, with a resistless 
power, that the hour was drawing nigh. He 
gasped, as if under some invisible gigantic 
grasp, which it was not for human strength to 
struggle against. 
It was now quite dark, and, by the pale 
light of the night-lamp in the chimney cor- 
ner, the furniture in the room threw huge and 
|uncouth figures over the walls, All was un- 
eubstantial and visionary, and the shadowy 
‘ministers of death pointed them. Arthur 
shuddered for a moment with superstitious 
awe ; but the solemn elevation which a good 
'man feels at the sight of the dying, took pos- 
session of him, and he became calm again. 
The approach of death has so much which 
is exalting, that our grief is, for the time, for- 
gotten. And could one, who had seen Ar- 
thur a few hours before, now have looked 
upon the grave and grand repose of his coun- 
tenance, he would hardly have known him. 
The livid hue of death was fast spreading 
over his mother’s face. He stooped forward 
|to catch the sound of herbreathing. It grew 
iquick and faint. “ My mother!” she opened 
‘her eyes for the last time upon him; a faint 
‘flush passed over her cheek; there was the 
|serenity of an angel in her look; her hand 
just pressed his, It was allover. His spirit 
|had endured its utmost. It sank down from 
\its unearthly height; and, with his face upon 
his mother’s pillow, he wept like a child. 
=== 


CORSETS. 


While thousands fall by clashing swords, 
Ten thousands fall by corset boards, 

Yet giddy female thoughtless train 

For sake of fashion yield to pain, 
And health and comfort sacrifice 
To please a dandy coxcomb’s eyes. 
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We do not approve of “ Fairs,” as they are now gene- 


rally conducted, and look upon them as a sort of im- | 


position; but the following “ catalogue,” is so hand- 


somely arranged that we have given it a place in the | 


nd. We much more admire the ingenuity and | , 
perce |}Could we send you a ready-built monument 


tact of the writer, than we do of the manner of dis- 


posing of the articles enumerated, though the object | 


in view may be a highly praiseworthy one. 

The story which follows the poetry is a capital exposi- 
tion of the way in which these matters are done. It 
may be a little harsh, perhaps ; but not more so than 
truth requires. The Author is a very pleasant wri- 
ter, and our readers have frequently had the pleasure 
of perusing articles from his pen. 


[From the U. S. Gazette.} 


THE FAIR AT WYOMING. 


The gentlemen of the valley of Wyoming, 
having failed in their endeavours to procure 
the requisite means to finish the monument 
to the memory of those who were massacred 
on the memorable 3d of July, 1778, the la- 
dies, some time since, took the task upon 
themselves, and after some months of ener- 
getic endeavour, displayed the fruits of their 
industry and skill at a grand fair, which they 
held, for three days, in the Court House, at 
Wilkesbarre, a few weeks ago, and from 
which they realized the handsome sum of 
$2600. 

The display made was very rich and va- 





tious. The rooms were appropriately deco- 
rated, and amongst the rich and costly articles | 
by which it was surrounded, stood a model of | 
the neat and simple memorial they were! 
striving to erect. Inscriptions were placed 
around the walls, and conspicuous among! 
them, was the home-breathing sentiment—| 
“Our own green vale forever.” | 

To add to the attractions of the Fair, a’ 
number of ladies from other cities contributed | 
various articles, some of which came from 
Connecticut, others from New York, and, we' 
are glad to say, not a few from Philadelphia. | 
The town of Easton sent, with its contribu- | 
tion, the following neat poetic epistle, written | 
by a lady of that place: 


To the Ladies of “ The Wyoming Monu- 
mental Association,” 


The Ladies of Easton send greeting: 
Dear Sisters: 


We beg you accept of the gift we bestow, 
For the object we greatly approve ; 

The names to exalt of the dead who lie low, 
‘Neath the soil of the valley you love. 


A valley, baptised in the blood of the brave, 
Meetest spot on the earth for a warrior’s grave; 
The hero who sleeps 'neath its blood-bedew'd sod, 
Is the hero who fought for his hearth and his God. 


Let the sons of those sires forget, if they may, 

The men and the means that ennoble their clay ; 

Let the State that reaps laurels from fields of their fame, 
Refuse e’en a wreath to encircle their name: 

Yet arise,O! ye Gertrudes, and honour the spot, 


|| As we claim to be sisters, we claim too a share. 


In the mound of the brave, which is raised by the fj, 
O! may hearts as heroic the weak ever save, " 
And fair ones as grateful embellish their graye! 
Yet judge not the heart by the trifle it sends, 

But take it just as it’s intended : 
; . ' , friends, 
Believe us, we'd cheerfully send it. 


There's a Basket of Fruit, ripe, ruddy and fair, 
Yet hardly as fair as the donor: 

And a pair of cioth slippers for gentlemen’s wear 
Which must be made up by the owner. : 


There are Cushions to set on your toilet so neat, 
There’s a Basket of Shells from the Ocean ; 

And two Bozes embroidered with roses so sweet, 
Well fitted to hold any notion. 


There are Lamp stands and Lamp.lighter Bores to boot 
And Bags fit for ladies to carry, ; 

And ten “ Hard times Pucket- Books,” say, will they suit 
The beaux who reside in Wilkesbarre ? 


We send you a Lady, her name is Ruth Prim, 
A pattern of neatness and beauty ; 

Let some bachelor take her, she'll be uhto him 
A model of silence and duty ! 


There’s a Cart and a Wheelbarrow, both to assist 
In raising your monument higher: 

And two handsome Card Baskrts, none can resist 
Their neatness of grace to admire ! 


There's a Basket of Coral, a Harp, a Gu’tar, 
And Slippers, for fairies intended ; 

There’s an Apron of Silk for a lady to wear, 
And if torn, there are Needles to mend it. 


There's a Bag that was made by a neat little girl, 
Her years, as you see, are not many ; : 

Of crewel ‘tis worked, of the colour called pearl, 
And we call her our dear little Annie. 


If aught is forgotten, pray pardon the Muse— 
To err. like her sex, she’s addicted; 

Her mite to coutribute, how could she refuse ? 
Though in time she was greatly restricted. 


ON BEHALF OF THE Lapies oF Eastoy, 
June 25th, 1841. 


Toe 
—_—_— 


THE LADIES’ FAIR. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR, ESQ. 


“Come, Edward, it will never do for you 
to hold back now—the girls expect us both.” 

“ Well, I can’t help it if they do,” replied 
Edward Morton, to his friend James Irvin 
“A burnt child dreads the fire.” 

“But what will the girls think and sy 
about you ?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know, James. But let 
them say what they please, I prefer bearing 
it all to enduring what, were | to go, would 
be much worse—the consciousness of having 
done wrong.” 

“Yes, but you need’at spend more than 
five dollars. That is as deep as J intent 
going 

“Double that sum won't pay the damage 
to your pocket, [ know,” Edward repliel, 
smiling. “But even five dollars are mor? 
than I would be justified in throwing away. 
My salary is mall and my sister needs 4 
that I can spare.” 

“Well, I must go, anyhow,” said Irwin 
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“Irvin remarked, in a tone that indicated a 
‘ particularly in the way they are now too 


‘of feeling, propriety, good manners, and jus-| 
tice, in the one idea of coercing sales at enor- 


"exposed to view. 


| Bstill itshall go against them.” 


Weeautiful girls! and all so full of life and good 
_ shumour. It is good for the heart, if not for 
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gaily dressed young lady on his arm, a saloon 


: 
Wreither you nor I can afford to come into the 
~Yatmosphere of a fair.” 
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nd there is no getting off I would spend 
hree months’ salary, rather than seem to be 
fraid of my money.” 

“We should be just before we are gene- 
ous, you know,” said Morton. ‘“ You cannot 
flord to go any better than I can, James. 
our bill for clothes will come in before long, 
nd Mr. Buckram is, you know, rather tart 
yhen pay is not prompt.” | 
F Hs bill is forty dollars, and five is noth-, 
ng to that. Iam resolved not to spend over 
hat small sum.” 

« Your good resolutions are, you know, too. 
pasily broken. ‘Ten or fifteen dollars will 
ot pay the cost, I know, if you venture upon 
he enchanted ground of a ladies’ fair.” 

«“Itis enchanted ground, Edward, as I know | 
o my sorrow,” Irvin responded, in a graver 
one. * But there is no escape; the syrens, 
have sung to me, and I cannot keep away.” 
> “Iam sorry for your weakness, James, for, 

J know you will have cause to regret it. | 

“ They are bad places for shallow pockets,” 


passing remembrance of former sufferings. | 
“Indeed they are,” Edward repliec. “I 
annot myself see how the holding of them, 


ommonly conducted, can be reconciled with 
orrect religious principles. Those who at- 
end at the tables, seem to lose all thoughts 


ous prices, of the useless articles they have 
I am fully resolved, as an 
Pindividual, that I will not in any way encour- 

ge them. My opposition may be feeble, but 


“Well, well, Edward, don’t moralize any 
onger about them, or I shall get the blues. 
Heigho! they are delightful places! Such 


e pocket, to be in one of them.” 

Edward Morton was true to his firmness 
f character, and remained at home; and 
ames Irwin was as true to his weakness of 
haracter, and went to the fair. He took’ 
‘om his trunk a five dollar note, resolving in| 
his mind that he would take no more, and. 
us put tout of his power to throw over) 
hat sum @way. But something whispered. 
at, after this were gone, he might be placed | 
n an unpleasant dilemma: and so, after a’ 
homent’s hesitation, he increased the sum to 
wenty, which covered the whole amount of 
us available means; and his next quarter’s 
ae would not become due for two months 

ome. 


Half an hour afterward he entered, with a 











brilliantly illuminated, in the most fashiona- 
vle street of Philadelphia, around which were 
arranged tables covered with every variety 
of things to tempt the eye. Behind each 
table were from one to three young ladies, 
than whom no experienced shop keeper could 
have been more attentive, or more eager to 
dispose of their merchandize. Fora moment 


jthe gay scene, and the crowds of richly 


dressed and beautiful women, confused the 
senses of Irvin; but he was soon called back 
to consciousness by the exclamation of * how 
beautiful!” breaking as it were, spontaneous- 
ly, from the lips of the young Jady on his 
arm. He directed his attention to one of the 
tables near which they were passing, behind 
which stood the most lovely creature, it 
seemed to him, that he had ever seen. Her 
eyes, that looked right into his, were black, 
and sparkled like a living diamond. Her 
fair face was beautifully felon by the rich 
colour of her cheeks, and the luxuriant curls 
that floated about her face and neck. 

* Yes, itis most beautiful,” said this fairy, 
who instantly fancied the object that had at- 
tracted the attention of Irvin’s companion. 
“Tt is most beautiful, indeed!” And she 
lifted a curiously shaped box, or something 
like it, from the table, the probable use of 
which never perhaps occurred to the maker, 
and reached it to the lady whose admiration 
had been so warmly expressed, 

“ It’s only five dollars,” remarked the fairy, 
with a smile and a manner that scattered like 
chaff before the wind all ideas of counting 
cost from Irvin’s mind. A moment or two 
sufficed to transfer a note of the atnount in- 
dicated from the pocket-book of the young 
man to the fair hand of the tempter. Some- 
thing very much likea feeling of regret float- 
ed through his mind, as his eye caught the 
last glimpse of the soiled representative of 
five silver dollars; but the next emotion was 
that of congratulation that he had not limited 
himself to that sum; for if he had done so, he 
readily perceived that, before the evening’s 
sport was over, some very awkward scenes 
must have occurred. 

“We don’t let any one pass our table,” 
said a lovely little creature, with blue eyes 
and light flowing hair, stepping right in front 
of our hero and his lady, pointing at the same 
time to a table, behind which stood, all ex- 
pectant, two others, who, with the first, might 
not inaptly have been termed “ The Graces.” 

The light hand on his arm, and the evident 
inclination of his companion to pause, could 
not be resisted. Irvin was compelled, by 
gentle restraint, to stand the attractions of 
another table at the fair, aided and abetted by 
the three lovely sisters, for so they appeared 
to be, and the too apparent desire of the gen- 
tle maiden at his side to possess something. 
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“It’s all for charity, you know,” remarked 
one of the sisters, looking the young man in 
the face with a winning smile. 

“ Charity covers a multitude of sins,” said 
the second. 

“ This beautiful annual,” added the third, 


presenting one of the gi't books of the season, || 


is one of the sweetest presents toa lady. It 
is only three dollars and a half. You will 


take it of course,” she continued, handing it} 


to his companion, who took it in the most na- 
tural “ of course,” way in the world. 

Another five dollar note came out from its 
hiding place, and changed owners. 

“ We never give change at our table,” said 
one of the good-humoured damsels, just re- 
vealing a glimpse or two of her sparkling 
ivory, as her rosy lips gently parted in one 
of the quietest smiles imaginable. “Here is 
a beautiful pin-cushion, at just one dollar ;” 
and the little velvet box, on which were some 


painted flowers, was handed over, and as/, 


quickly appropriated by Irvin’s very particu- 
lar friend. 

With ornamental box, annual and pin- 
cushion, Irvin and Emma Grant—we might 
as well tell her name at once, for it’s awk- 
ward telling about third persons unless names 
are included—took a diagonal sweep across 
the room. In this instance, justice compels 
me to say, the mind that directed the move- 
ment was Irvin's. 

But in a fair, it is useless to try to get out 
of the way of temptation. Some resolute 
ones do promenade backwards and forwards 
through the centre of the room, looking on, 
but still keeping at a respectful distance: but 
sooner or later, they feel the current that sets 
irresistibly upon the breakers, and before con- 
scious of danger, are among them. The 
thought of his vanished ten dollars, which had 
taken their departure, never to return, kept 
Irvin, spite of the many gentle side indica- 
tions of Emma, resolutely equi-distant from 
the tables. But mortal man cannot long re- 
sist temptation while lingering near it. Our 
hero was just bidding good-night to his eco- 
nomical ideas, when Emma was suddenly 
called by a lady attending on a table near 
which they were passing. 

“ Why, how do you do, Emma? I’ve been 
looking about for you all the evening,” she 
said, as they drew up. “And how are you 
to-night, Mr. Irvin ?” she continued with ani- 
mation. “I’m glad to see you. You've been 
buying [ see. Well, that’s clever. But I 
am not going to let you away without helping 
me a little. I declare, I havn’t sold any thing 
at all worth talking about !” 

“f think I have done pretty well, Miss 
Sarah,” Irvin ventured to say, glancing sig- 
nificantly at his purchases. 

“You don’t call that pretty well, 1 hope? 





i 
Why, that’s nothing!” urged Miss gy. 
“Remember the cause. Every dollar «,.. 
here, you know, is laid up in the treasury 
Heaven.” ‘ 
_ “Pm not quite so sure of that,” rey), 
Irvin, laughing. bx: 
| “QO, you heathen you!” responded \« 
Sarah. “If £ was Emma, I'd be affais: 
walk home with you.” 

“QO, Mr. Irvin, how do you do?” exelaines 
suddenly a young lady attending at the yoy 
table, who just at the moment perceived iis, 
(“I’ve been trying to find a man galls»: 
enough to buy me this beautiful pair of 
loured cologne bottles, and, as I live, { hay: 

been refused by no less than three! But |’: 
determined that | will not let you off; so yx 
might just as well do the fair thing at once 
|Here they are—now ain’t they beauties” 
and she lifted two really pretty cut glass by. 
tles from Miss Sarah’s table. : 

“ Well, what is the price of them?” aske/ 
Irvin, with forced composure. 

“Only two and a half,” said Miss Sarah, 

The hand that drew out the pocket-booi 
‘this time, did its office rather more deliberatr. 
jy than usual. Another note with a V on: 
was passed over. 

“We don’t give change here,” said Mis 
| Sarah. 

“ But that is hardly fair,” Irvin found th 
‘resolution to say. 

“It’s the rule of the fair, and I dare ni 
‘break it. Is it not, Nancy?” appealing u 
another young lady. 

“O yes,” said Nancy; “we all agreed 
‘that before we opened.” 

“ Well, what else will you have?” Mis 
Sarah went on. “I’ve got some lovely things 
lon my table. Ah, this is the very article 
‘that you want, Emma.” 

Miss Sarah here picked up a silver-moun' 
ed card case, beautifully enamelled, and havi: 
‘ed it to Emma. 

“‘ That will just be the change,” she said 
“ And now won't you have something else" 
'she continued, looking Irvin in the face, whi 
Emma took possession of the card-case in tit 
most natural way imaginable. 

“Nothing more to-night, I believe,” 1 
plied Irvin, in a tone intended to be gay an 
unconcerned. But the thought of fifteen do 
lars absolutely thrown away, and ghe flitting 
memory of his unpaid tailor’s bill# made th 
sound of his voice, spite of every effort to pre: 
vent it, anything but cheerful. He yet bei 
a five dollar note left, and every fair sale 
woman seemed to know it. Turn which wi 
he would, with Emma on his arm, he we 
met with smiling invitations to buy, or jeer 
good-humouredly for not having liberal fee 
‘ings. He were more than a weak, vain mat, 


ito stand all these, especially as his fair cot 
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nion never once came to his aid with al 
“No, we have done our part to- 
night.” Aye" 

“Take a chance in this raffle?” said a 
saleswoman, catching holding of his arm, and 
arresting his course almost by main strength. 

«A raffle, O, a raffle'” exclaimed Emma, 
turning quickly towards a beautiful rocking! 
chair, a pair of ottomans, and a piano stool, | 
all richly covered with worsted needle work, | 
and of course her attendant turned with her. | 

«A chance in the rocking chair for your| 
fair friend, and two for you in the ottomans' 
and piano stool !” said the saleswoman, hold-| 
ing up a paper containing the names of the| 
chance-holders. ‘That is the rule to-night | 
for every gentleman and lady.” 

« What are the chances?” asked Irvin. 

“ Only two dollars in the rocking-chair, and 
adollar and a half each in the piano stool 
and ottomans. Just five dollars. Shall [| 
put down your names nd 

«Emma Grant,” replied Irvin’s friend, not 
waiting for her companion’s reply. 

“And your name!” said the woman, look- 
ing him in the face. 

“James Irvin,” replied the young man me- 
chanically. 

“Yes, very well. The raffle will take 
place on Friday evening.” 

Irvin had now a talismanic form of words, 
whenever asked to buy. 

“[ have laid out all my money,” caused 
every importunity to cease instantly. Though 
relieved at this, he could not but perceive | 
and feel the changed manners of those who) 
were so ready to court his attention. Hav- 
ing got all of his money, smiles and winning 
words would have been lost on him, and but 
few therefore were thrown away on so un- 
promising an object. Emma, too, seeing that 
she had little more to hope for, soon proposed 
to return home; and, glad to escape from a 
place that had lost to him all attractions, 
Irvin bade good-night, and turned away. 

After Irvin had left Morton, in the early 
part of the evening, the latter went to his 
trunk, and taking from thence some money, 
pat on his hat and walked out. The quick- 
ness of his step indicated that he was not bent 
ona stroll, simply for relaxation after the 
basiness of the day. ‘Twenty minutes’ walk 
brought him to the door of a small house in 
the suburbs, which he entered without knock- 
ing. 

“Good evening, Ellen,” he said to a pale 
and delicate looking woman, who sat sewing 
at a small table. 

“Good evening, brother Edward,” respond- 
ed the woman, rising, with a smile of pleasure 
on her face. 

“ How do you feel to-night, Ellen?” asked 











her brother, kindly. 
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“ Well, I don’t know, Edward, that 1 feel 
any better, but [ don’t think Lam any worse,” 
she said, with an eftort to smile cheerfully. 

‘Lam afraid, sister, you sit too long at 
your needle.” 

“Perhaps I do. But then, Edward, you 
know that [ cannot be idle.” 

“Yes, I know that, Ellen; you have need 
of the toil of many more hours than you can 
give. But you must spare yourself a little 
more, if possible.” 

There was a sadness in the young man’s 
tone that touched the heart of his sister. He 
had ever been to her a kind brother, and she 
loved him with a pure, unselfish, sisterly af- 
fection. It moved her feelings with unusual 
tenderness, whenever he seemed to be borne 
down by a consciousness of her hard lot, with- 
out the power of relieving it fully. A young 
widow, poor, in ill health, and with two 
small children, her condition, it may readily 
be imagined, was one of many privations and 
many hard trials. Her brother was receiving 
a salary of but four hundred dollars, as clerk 
and salesman in a retail dry goods store. Out 
of this he paid one hundred and fifty dollars 
for his boarding and his clothes; washing, 
and a few other necessaries, took an equal 
sum. The balance of one hundred dollars he 
regularly handed over to his sister, in small 
sums, as he received it from his employer. 
Her needle supplied her with all else she re- 
ceived. 

The silence that followed the young man’s 
last remark was interrupted by his saying, as 
he handed her some money, 

“ Here are ten dollars for you, Ellen, and 
I wish, in my heart, they were one hundred.” 

“You are very kind to me, brother,” was 
the sister’s only remark, as she received the 
money; but the peculiar tone in which the 
brief words were uttered, had in it an ex- 
pression of deep gratitude that no spoken 
language could have conveyed. 

“T hope I shall be able to do better for you 
one of these days,” he replied. “I must get 
a higher salary before long, and then I will 
rent a house so near the store that I can live 
with you, and make you a great deal more 
comfortable than you are now.” 

“T will try and be contented as things are, 
and so must you, Edward. How much worse 
off I might be than [ am! Suppose I had 
no brother to care for me?” And the tears 
came into the eyes of the sister as she felt a 
momentary pang at the idea, called up so 
vividly. 

“ Yes, sister, it is better, of course, to make 
the best of our condition, be it as it may,” re- 
plied Edward, with a deep inspiration. “ Have 
you as much work as you can do!” he added, 
in a changed tone. 

“ No, not such as is profitable. Mrs. Mason 
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has a good deal of sewing for me; but she 
has been so taken up with this fair for the 
last two or three weeks, that she could not 
find the time to get it ready. And Mrs. 
Walker is in the same way. I have lost, 
too, three whole days from the common sew- , 
ing which I had on hand, in working the body | 
of a child’s slip for Mrs. Mason to present to, 
the fair.” 

“Not for nothing, I hope?” said the bro- 
ther, in a tone of surprise. 7 

“ Yes, for nothing.* Mrs. Mason throws a 
good deal in my way, and when she asked 
me to do it, [ could not refuse.” 

“ Well, indeed, Ellen, that is hard. It is 
nothing less nor more, than Mrs. Mason tak-: 
ing the bread out of your children’s mouths.” 

“It has come pretty near to that,” the sister | 
said, with a sigh; “for [ was put back so) 
much with the slip, that I could not get home’ 
any work, until after we had eaten every) 
morsel of food in the house. [ have been} 
hard put to it, this week, Edward.” 

“Indeed, indeed, that is too bad! This! 
fair, I believe, is to pay for cushioning all the , 
pews in Mr. ’s church, and putting 
new hangings about the pulpit. And to do 
this, the widow and the orphan must be 
robbed of their mite; and that, too, in the: 
name of charity.” 

“Tt does seem a little hard,” Ellen re-| 
marked. “ But, then, people don’t think. They, 
are carried away by show and excitement.” 

“ But they ought to think ; especially when | 
they profess to be acting from unselfish and | 
charitable motives. As far as [ can see into 
them, these fairs are, in the general, conducted 
upon wrong principles—and I am almost pre-| 
pared to say that they have their foundation, | 
also, in wrong principles. ‘The first idea, in| 
reference to a fair, is the want of money for | 
a specific purpose. The second idea is, that. 
an unwillingness exists on the part of the! 
public to give the required sum. The next. 
is, that this unwilling public may and shall, 
be wheedled out of five hundred, or two or 
three thousand dollars in the name of charity. | 
And then the whole machinery of a fair is, 
set in motion, while the false notion, that the | 
end sanctifies the means, seems to take full’ 
possession of all engaged in putting it in| 
operation. Every artifice, and every form of | 
persuasion, are resorted to in inducing visi-| 
tors to purchase worthless trifles, at enormous 
prices. Money is taken from individuals,| 
who positively declare that they are unable to! 
spare it, but who lack the firmness to refuse, 
to buy when pressed and persuaded on all, 
sides. All this is wrong in principle. ‘True. 
charity includes justice to every one.” 


| 
| 








* [tis but justice to say that Mrs. Mason did pay for the 
working of the slip, upon being afterwards remonstrated 
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Vor. V, 


“And, what is worse than all,” added 
Ellen, “ these things are done in the name of 
religion.” 

“ Yes, sister, this is truly the worst feature. 
[ never attended but one fair; and then | 
was weak enough to throw away five dollars 
because J was jested with, ironically, 4; 
being miserly. Those five dollars, ‘sister, 
you stood much in need of; and [had intend. 
ed them for you. But I suffered the widow's 
and the orphan’s slender portion to be taken 
from me, and given towards buying a splendid 
organ for a splendid church. How wrong!— 
How wrong!” . . * * 
It was, perhaps, an hour after Edward Mor. 
ton had returned home, that Irvin, his room- 
mate, came in. 

“So you have passed through the trial, 
James,” said the former, smiling. 

* Yes, and have acted like a fool as I am!” 
he replied, throwing his hat upon the table, 
with an impatient and angry gesture. 

“ T suppose your pocket is ten dollars lighter 
than it was?” 

“Ten? Yes, and double that sum!” 
“Tt can’t be possible, James?” said his 
friend, in surprise. 

“ Yes, it is possible, though! 
most consummate fool ?” 

“ Why, really, James, I am sorry that you 
have thus suffered yourself to be robbed, tor [ 
can call it by no milder name, of money, 


Am [ not a 


which, in fact, was not your own.” 


“Robbed, did you say? Yes, that is just 
what it is; or rather, the term should be 
swindled. Why, they were like so many 
hawks after me; and Emma Grant seemed to 
think [ had nothing to do, but to buy her 
every foolish thing in the room. I’m sick of 
her, any how.” 

“It’s all over now, and I hope it will bea 
lesson to you,” Edward remarked. “But | 
would’nt make myself any more unhappy 
about it.” 

“How can I help being unhappy, do you 
think! Can I forget that old Buckram wil! 
be down upon me with his bill before a month 
passes over, and that I owe four weeks’ board- 
ing, which must be paid, and which I had in- 
tended paying this very night! And if | 
were to try the trick of forgetfulness, | would 
soon be roused from such a dream. No—no. 
The thing is done past recall, and now must 
come the penalty.” 

“Well, [ am sorry for you, James, but I 
cannot help you any.” 

“ Don’t say that, Edward. You must stand 
by me, for something, in this tight place. At 
least, you must spare me ten dollars to give 
to the landlady.” 

“ Indeed, I cannot, James. I paid up for 
my board this evening, and had but twelve 





with, by her husband, on the injustice of her conduct. | 


dollars left. Ten of this I carried to my sis 
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| shall come out even yet!” 
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ter, and I have but two dollars with which to|| “Ofcourse he will,” saidanother. “ Gen- 
, 


y my wash-woman. ‘ 
cannot help you in the least. 


So, you see, that [) 


tlemen always do that.” 
“ You would’nt take such splendid ottomans 


«| wish your sister had the twenty dollars || from the fair for the paltry sum of a dollar 


way to-night! Then it would do) 
rnirp 7 could bear the trouble which | 


jand a half,” chimed in another. 
| “Of course he will not,” exclaimed a 


{ know I shall have, if the money spent were} fourth, “he is too much of a man for that. I 


ing to be of any use. 
ee the abetnd and curtains for old Mr. 
_———"s church ?” 2 

After a few moments’ silence, Irvin drew 
a long breath, and said, as he rose up and be- 
gan to pace the room backwards and forwards, 
- «Well, I have one hope left, that 1 had 

gotten.” 
ae indeed! And what is that, James?” 
inquired his friend. ; 

« Why, I’ve got two chances in a raffle to) 
be had on next Friday night. If either of | 
them wins, it may help me a little. If both, 
[shall get back my twenty dollars.” 

“Much as I condemn gambling in any 
shape,” remarked Morton, “ and still more so, 
when it is done in the name of religion and 
charity, I hope you may be successful.” 

“You cannot hope so more than I do,” 
sighed the young man. 

Friday evening soon came round, and Irvin 
prepared to go to the raffle. 

“You intend calling for Emma Grant, do 
you not?” asked his friend Morton. 

” «No, Ido not,” he replied, in a positive tone. 
“ Why, did’nt you tell me that you had taken 
a chance for her in a great rocking-chair !” 

“Yes, I did. But she may go and see 
about it by herself, unless she can find some 
bigger fool than I am to go with her. If I 
were to win any thing, she would suppose, 
as a matter of course, that it was for her, and 
perhaps order it sent home at once. O no! 
As [told you before, I am done with her.” 

Being now all ready, our young sufferer 
wended his way to the brilliantly lighted 
hall, in Chestnut street, and mingled with the 
beauty and fashion there. At last the gamb- 
ling commenced. The lot of things in which 
Irvin was interested went off first. The 
chair soon found an owner. It was a young 
lady, who had been the foremost in getting 
up the fair. She did not seem at all sur- 
prised at her good fortune. But there was 
many a sneering and many a deprecating 
word thrown out at her expense. The otto- 
mans came next. A brief pause, and the 
name of James Irvin was announced as the 
fortunate drawer of these prizes. 

“Scared but not hurt!” murmured Irvin 
to himself in an ecstacy of pleasure. “I 


“Who is he’—where is he?” exclaimed 
several voices. And Irvin stepped forward. 
“You'll put it up of course for the benefit 





of the fair,” said one young lady, taking hold 
of his arm, 


But, what dol care|| know by the very expression of his counte- 


‘nance that he will give them back again to 
the fair. Won't you?” 

“Certainly! certainly! Of course I will! 
What use would the gaudy things be to me! 
I give them back to the fair!” said Irvin, 
with as good a grace as possible, backing out 
from his advance position, and again ming- 
ling with the crowd. 

“Why Mr. Irvin!” exclaimed a lady, im- 
mediately in front of whom he found himself 
standing, “ sister Emma is waiting at home 
for you! She will be dreadfully disappointed. 
She wanted to come to-night above all things, 
and fully expected you.” 

“Tam sorry for it,” the young man re- 
plied, bowing, “ but it is too late to help it.” 

“Sister will never forgive you for this,” 
resumed the lady. 

Irvin again bowed, and withdrew from the 
presence of Miss Grant, muttering to him- 
self, “then we will be even, for I never in- 
tend forgiving her.” 

The piano stool was drawn by another 
young man, when the same scene of coersion 
was gone through, and he compelled to relin- 
quish it to the fair, to be raffled for again. 
Really sick at heart, Irvin precipitately re- 
tired, and left the fair gamblers to finish their 
evening’s game in their own most approved 
way. And it was really a painful exhibition 
of the folly of poor human nature. Whoever 
drew a prize of any consequence was either 
forced to relinquish it to the fair, or become 
an object of remark and envy. Finally the 
whole affair closed, and there was scarcely 
an actor in it who was not disappointed, 
pained, mortified, or chagrined at something 
which occurred. There was fully enough 
money raised to purchase pew linings and 
pulpit curtains, but it was at the expense of 
decency and all the admitted rules of pro- 
priety—and what was still worse, at the ex- 
pense of the very first principles of Christian 
charity.— Saturday Courier. 

=== 

Woman's Love.—A few days since, a poor 
Irishman in New Orleans was placed under 
lock and key for being too ready with his fists. 
His wife was kindly permitted by the officers 
in charge to visit his window, and with her 
two children by her side, she kept her posi- 
tion till her husband’s release. She was ad- 
vised by some, who felt for her grief, to go 





home, when she replied that she “had no 
home if he could not come to it.” 
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Oh! when I trod life's early days, Hope wing'd my fleeting hours ; I saw no shadow 
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in her rays, No serpent in her ‘flow'rs. 1 thoughton days of present joy, And 





yearsof future bliss; | Nor deem'd that sorrow could alloy, So bright a world as_ this. 
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Alas! the fairy dreams T wove, Nor did the spacious world supply 
; Soon from my fancy fled, Those ties of opening life, 
j The friends who own'd my tender love, False was its mocking flattery, 
ry Were numbered with the dead; Keen was its bitter strife; 
Upon their pallid lips I press'd And then I first began to look, 
Affection's parting kiss — For purer, truer bliss, 
They left me for a world of rest, And loved to trace in God’s own book, 
A brighter world than this. A brighter world than this. 
4 


ve | wounded heart desired relief, 
found the good [ sought, 
. And now in trial and in grief, 
I feel the soothing thought, 
| That though the worldling may despair, 
bi When robb'd of earthly bliss, 
: The Christian humbly hopes to share, 
A brighter world than this. 
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